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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“WINTER” 
Reduced fac-simile of one of the heads on Swift’s Home Calendar. 


Swifts Home Calendar 


Swift’s Home Calendar is the most beautiful calendar of all of the end-of-the-cen- 
tury calendars. It typifies Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter—four beautiful 
heads, types of idealized American women. The heads were painted especially 
for this calendar, and are representative examples of Percy Moran’s best work, 
and will be sent, postpaid, to any address for 10 cents in stamps or money. 


Swift’s Premium Hams—Cooked in any manner, they are always delicious. 

Swift’s Premium Bacon— Attractive and dainty in appearance —crisp and 
appetizing when served. 

Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard — Kettle rendered, and absolutely pure and whole- 
some. Careful housekeepers have learned that they can depend on its in- 
variable quality. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
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ARE EXCLUSIVELY USED IN ALL THESE SHOES ? 































the Shoe, and never wear brassy 
or change color. 











The famous French physician, Bouchard, says: ‘* Children fed on meat often 
suffer from gastro-intestinal derangements, skin diseases and bilious headaches, and 
rheumatism in its most serious manifestations comes early.”’ 

For Infants. 
Oats in two quarts of water for half an 


ATTENTION, 


hour, strain through a sieve or double 
cheese-cloth, and sweeten to taste. 

If you want your boys and girls to 
feel well—to grow into robust men and 
women — give them, nay, insist upon 
their eating, QUAKER OATS. 

At All Grocers, in 2-pound Packages. 


QUAKE tR OATS make not only the best breakfast porridge in the world, but also delicious 
wholesome bread, muffins, cakes, soups and puddings. Write for our Cereal Cook Book, edited by 
Mrs. Rorer. Free, post-paid. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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HERE is another kind of overcoat; one vastly more important 

—an overcoat of fat for the muscles, the nerves and all the 
sensitive, delicate structures, of the body. 

If you are thin, these delicate structures are exposed to every 
wind that blows, the cold pierces them, and you dread the winter. 

The blood lacks warmth and richness, you take cold easily, 
and are in just the right condition for pneumonia, bronchitis, 
sciatica, neuralgia and rheumatism. 

The body lacks vigor and resistive power; you fall an easy 
victim to every prevailing disease. Scott’s Emulsion with 
hypophosphites of Lime and Soda will remedy allthis. Itwarms 
and enriches the blood, str ngthens the nerves and supplies 
the overcoat of fat. It gives vigor and vitality, and force to 
resist disease germs. 

Delicate children should take it, particularly during cold 
weather; it often prevents their taking cold, and builds them 
up in every way. 

Séott’s Emulsion also strengthens the lungs to a most 
remarkable degree, thus enabling persons predisposed to 
consumption to escape this dread disease. 


Two sizes: 50 cts. and $1.00. SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 
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day crowds went hur- 
rying by, and but few 
of them even looked at the big, 
grim building with the many 
windows and the smell of ether. 
Yet inside the great hospital 
along the rows and rows of beds 
they, too, knew it was the day 
before Christmas. For some of 
them it was to be the last Christ- 
mas; others would not even live 
to see the gray dawn come in or 
hear the early church-bells ring. 

Flat on his back in cot thir- 
teen, contagious disease ward 
number five, lay Thomas Hull, 
the most unhappy patient in all 
the great building—full of suffer- 
ing and dying people. 

He was a convalescent, get- 
ting well and strong again from 
a bad case of typhoid fever; so 
you might think he ought to 
feel happy, for he was soon 
to be discharged, they told him, 
although number thirteen 
doubted that, because the nurse 
had already told him twice that 
he was to get out next week. 
The first time was a month ago 
and he was still there, although 
he dressed every day and walked 
up and down the corridor. 

He sometimes believed he was 
never going to get out. That 
was not the worstof it. He was 
beginning to think it would be 
better all around if he never did 
get out. In fact, he might have 
sought his own death if he had 
not had a wife and family to 
support. But that was just the 
trouble; he did not see how he 
could ever support them again, 
now that his job was lost, and— 
what was far worse—his repu- 
tation for honesty, without which 
he could not get other work. 

“Oh!” moaned number thir- 
teen, “if it only was a leg I had 
lost, like the young fellow over 
in the emergency ward the nurse 
told me about! But to lose my 
good name, and all because [ 
tried too hard to do the square 
thing!’ 

“Here, here, this will never 
do!” interrupted the soft voice 
of a nurse, approaching the bed. 
“Wrinkling up your brows 
again! You will work yourself 
into another fever if you don’t 
look out, and then have another 
relapse. All you must do to 
get well now is to keep from 
worrying.” 

She had put the little shiny 
glass thermometer into his mouth 
to take his temperature; mean- 
while she felt his pulse. Then 
she took down the chart which 
hung at the head of the iron 
bedstead; wrote certain words 
and figures, made a mark continuing the 
zigzag line which indicated the fever’s progress, 
hung up the chart, and softly hurried out of 
the room again, with her clean blue skirts 
rustling. All was quiet once more. The 
patient’s breathing could be heard. 

Keep from worrying! It was easy. to say 
that. 

There is nothing worse than to be accused of 
a crime when you are innocent—unless it is 
when you are really guilty. But they didn’t 
even accuse Hull. If they had brought a 
charge against him he might have been .able to 
prove himself innocent; they merely dismissed 
him and let him go, under the cloud of suspicion. 
It was no wonder he worried himself sick over 
it and thus became susceptible to the typhoid 
germs. 

Ever since he had been obliged to give up 
his original trade of house-painter because of 
painters’ colic, he had been a “checker’’ in the 
Hotel Wellington on Fifth Avenue. 
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information that would ( Sp 
lead to the detection 
of the guilty parties. 

Even that had done no good. 

Now Thomas Hull a 
quiet man, not saying much, but 
attending strictly to business. 
But he had keen eyes—and also 
a warm heart. With those keen 
eyes he noticed that two of the 
waiters, if they possibly could, 
went with their orders to 
Francois, the disagreeable little 
French checker who sat at the 
desk next to Hull and had black 
side-whiskers. ‘ Also he noticed 
with his keen eyes that whenever 
these two waiters submitted their 
orders, Francois took down a 
different checking-pad to enter 
their orders. 

This seemed very odd to Hull, 
but he had a kind heart. In- 
stead of reporting the matter to 
the steward he spoke to Francois 
about it himself. “I don’t want 
to do you any harm,” he said. 
“If this thing stops no one will 
be any the wiser,” said honest 
Thomas Hull, smiling kindly. 

The Frenchman shrugged his 
shoulders, snarled something 
back in French and refused to 
take the hand Thomas held out 
to him. 

“All right,” said Thomas, 
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“but it will be my duty to report 
this matter to Mr. Buckingham 
unless this thing stops.” 

The thing did stop, but not 
because Hull reported it. He 
did not have a chance, for the 
next day Mr. Buckingham, 
the head-steward, discharged 
Thomas Hull. He did not 
aceuse him of anything; he 
made no explanation. He hadn’t 
time. 

It was related among the 
employés in the hotel, however, 
that a pad of false stubs had 
been found in Thomas Hull’s 
desk, and when they searched 
his overcoat down-stairs in his 
locker, they found a counterfeit 
check-pad. The energetic young 
Frenchman who put the detec- 
tives on the track received the 
reward. “You never can tell 
about these quiet fellows,”’ said 
the central office detectives, and 
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employés of a hotel that are necessary to make 
its intricate machinery run smoothly, honestly 


and economically. The largest hotels—and 
the Wellington was one of the greatest and most 
magnificent in the world—employ twenty to 
thirty of these men, whose whole duty is to sit 
at desks just outside*the dining-rooms, restau- 
| rants and cafés, and “keep tab’ on the orders 
that go from the guests to the kitchen and on 
the “portions” that go from the kitchen to the 
guests. The waiters are obliged first to take 
the guest’s written order to one of the checkers, 
| who gives it his stamp, without which the chefs 
| below are not allowed to give the waiter even 
| a glass of milk. 
| different hotels, but something of this sort is 
| necessary in every hotel where there are several 
| hundred employés. Otherwise the hotel would 
| often be cheated. 
The Wellington’s system of checking was 
| very complicated. It involved copying off 
| every original that came from the guest’s hands 


Different systems are used in | 





] was made on another sort of order-blank in the 
form of a bill with removal stubs on either end, 
leach of which had to be stamped with the 
checker’s stamp. Each one, also, had a sepa- 
| rate function to perform, which it is unnecessary 
| to describe here, and all of them, including the 
original order in the guest’s handwriting, came 
together again at the end of twenty-four hours 
in the comptroller’s office, where they were 
carefully examined and compared. 
| But notwithstanding all this thoroughness 
}and red tape, the Hotel Wellington was being 
robbed regularly, and the head-steward knew 
| it, but he did not know who was to blame. 
| This thing had been going on for over a 
| month, and the culprits had not been caught, 
| notwithstanding the vigilance of the hotel 
detective, who was constantly passing in and 
|out among the employés, and of the central 
police detectives, who had tried to investigate 
in the guise of waiters. As a last resort the 





| head-steward of the hotel offered a reward | 
A checker is one of the numerous unseen | through the waiter to the checkers. The copy | of twenty-five dollars to the employés for | 


i they went off to “work up’ 
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‘- X » on his back in cot thirteen, 


contagious disease ward five, on 

the day before Christmas—this 

and the rent to be paid, and the 

coal that was needed, and his 

dear ones at home, whom the 
doctors had let him see but three times in two 
months, and the new baby he had never seen 
at all. 

And the nurse said, ‘Don’t worry!” 

The day before Christmas, and not out yet! 
They had told him he would surely be at home 
by this time—home, where everybody ought to 
be on Christmas: home with his own, who, 
even if they were going to starve, were still 
his own. Why wouldn’t the white-coated 
doctor let them come to see him again without 
waiting until Sunday? Why did they enforce 
such foolish regulations ? 

But it was Christmas eve, when every one 
was supposed to be happy. Why stop to think 
about him, when there were so many happy 
people in the big, buzzing city ? 

At the Hotel Wellington the soft-cushioned, 
electric elevators were going merrily up and 
down, and the onyx hallways were trimmed 
with holly and mistletoe. Guests were lolling 
at ease in deep, soft chairs by the windows, 
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watching the cabs and carriages driving briskly | him in the cable car,and Mary, you can sit on ‘it is, daddy. Maybe you'll read it aloud to! big a lump in his throat to swallow any turkey 
by, and the bright, happy faces of pedestrians | the other side.” | us.” for a few minutes. 
along the sidewalk, hurrying home to dinner in| ‘“Then,” said Lily, “you and I will sit beside} ‘Thomas Hull read the note, but before he| It took but a few minutes for the stoker to 
the frosty twilight. him when we transfer in the cross-town car, finished his voice trembled. “ “To Thomas Hull, | explain how he and the boss-stoker had found 
But the happiest person in all the big hotel | won’t we, Harry?” with a Merry Christmas, from H. G. Bucking- | bottles of wine hidden in a box in one of the 
was away down thirty-five feet below the brilliant | ‘‘You bet!’’ said Harry, smiling. | ham, who wishes —’ ” coal-bins, and how they then guessed what the 
room and the luxurious soft chairs—in a partof| ‘“‘I speak to tell him about—about—It!” cried| “@6 on, daddy.” smiling-faced Frenchman was up to when he 
the hotel the guests never see Lily. | “*Who wishes him a speedy recovery and| came down there every now and then late at 
and few take into account, and “No, sir! I spoke first,’’ said expects to see him as soon as he is well enough | night; how they set a trap, caught the sneak, 
yet it was a very important Tommy. | to work, at Hotel Wellington.’ ’’ handed him over to the hotel detective, who 
part, as stoker number six, “I guess we better let mother “Go on, daddy!” | searched him, discovered counterfeit checking- 
whistling and sweating as he do that,” said Harry, and they ““‘hat’s all!’ gasped Thomas Hull, looking at | pads and counterfeit plates for making new ones, 
shovelled in coal with a skilful, went on down the stairs. his wife. and finally uprooted the whole matter, to the 
scattering stroke—very few — | “Turn inside.” | delight of Mr. Buckingham and all the other 
could beat number six on that “Hello, papa!” | Why, it’s a check!” | hotel officials, and landed the Frenchman in 
point—would have liked to tell “Merry Christmas, papa!’ | “Read the receipt you are to sign.” | jail. 
you; for here was where they “Well, well, so it’s you, is} ‘To salary in full from October 29%th—’ ” | “There! your turkey is all cold,” said Mrs. 
kept the big engines going it?” said Thomas Hull. “I | ‘That was when you left, you know.” | Hull, “put there’s plenty more. Here’s a hot 
night and day without stopping wondered if it might be you; “ “To January Ist—’” | slice. Now eat in peace, Thomas,” and he did. 
every week, like the engines when they—and here’s little} ‘Thatis when you will begin as boss-checker.” | “‘I’ll take some more, too,” said Tommy, 
of the ocean steamers, but Tommy, too!—when they sent; ‘As boss-checker!—but how, but —”’ | handing up an already empty plate, and he 


for me to come to the reception | “Oh, do eat your turkey before it gets all cold!’ | added, “I wonder if any other peoples is as 

room—Merry Christmas, Lily! | cried Mrs. Hull. ‘“We can explain it all after-| happy asus, I bet not in this house, anyway.”’ 

—but how did they let you in| ward. Eat, Tom, don’t stare at me that way.” “No,” thought Thomas Hull, “not even in 

to-day, Harry?” The children required no urging. They had | Hotel Wellington or in the big houses along 
Harry first looked at Mary | already pitched in. But Thomas Hull had too | Fifth Avenue.” 


going from one end of the year 
to the other, without which the 
guests could not have heat and 
light and electric fans and ice 
and elevators and—but stoker 














number six would not have j and smiled all over his face. | 

had time to tell you about all Then he said, ‘““You’re going 

that just now. He slammed “A BIG, BROWN, JUICY; out in five minutes, daddy, | 

the iron door shut, tossed down GLISTENING TURKEY.’ and so : 

his shovel, cast off his apron, “In five minutes—in five | =. os 

doused his head in a bucket of water, sputtered | minutes?” the thin man repeated as if dazed. | Pe Seed —= 


and rubbed his face dry, saying, “Now you| “Don’t you want to?” asked Mary, smiling. | 
wouldn’t know me!” Then he hurried on his| “Do I want to!’’ 

coat, shouted, ““Merry Christmas, boys!” bowed “Don’t let him get too excited,” said the nurse, 
to the boss-stoker, who smiled back at him kindly, | entering the room, but smiling kindly in spite of 
and ran up-stairs, out along the passageway in | her long experience with emotions. 

the rear, down the hall, and out by theemployés’| “Nurse, why didn’t you tell me before?” asked By M arion Hill. 
entrance, where he grinned at the crusty old the astonished man. 

timekeeper and shouted his number at him.| “Because you would have tired yourself out | Ta tea-table had been peaceful until | in the parlor, instead of bringing him here into 











Then he was in the hurrying crowd, perhaps | fretting, as you did the other two times. Here’s | Clarissa came out of her rever y and | the dining-room—which we turn into a sitting- 


the happiest of them all. your bag; it’s already packed. You can get | brought war. room, and all crowd around a centre-table in 
But there were others happy in the big city on your discharge papers at the office.” | “Flora grew up without any trouble. Why | such an old-fashioned way ?” 
this clear, crisp evening, many, many of them. | “But I thought—” can’t I, as well as she?’ demanded Clarissa,| “Why, yes, dear; of course we will receive 


—. ‘‘Never mind what you thought, daddy ; you’re | _ pointing savagely at her sensitive elder sister, | him in the parlor if you prefer it.” 
Blue-eyed and blue-aproned cash-girl number | out now. Lean on me, daddy,’ ” said the big, | | who paled visibly. “Why am I not given the) “But I want the parlor all to myself!” blurted 


twenty, who had been looking at the clock, up | strong stoker. least freedom? You give it to him!’ and | Clarissa, slowly reddening under the family stare, 
over the platform where the wrappers tie up| ‘Now, Tommy, I spoke to carry the bag,” | Clarissa now glared so at her brother Peter that | but boldly justifying her course. “Why should 
bundles, whenever she got a chance during the | said Mary. mi 9 | he put on a fit of theatrical trembling. | ‘we’ receive him? Heasked if he might visit ae. 
past half-hour, ran over to Miss Howe, who was | “Why do you treat me as if I were still the | All the other girls I know have company, and 
calling “Cash! cash!’’ and tapping on the show-| “And, mother,’’ said Thomas Hull to his wife, baby? Can I help growing? Why am I brought | they receive him in the parlor, without their 
case with a half-dollar. “just to think of Harry, our little Harry, carrying to account every time I lengthen my-dress or | mothers, and sometimes he brings flowers or 


Number twenty took the coin and the slip of | me up the stairs! Oh, what smells so good ?”’ put up my hair? Is it my fault that ladies can’t candy, and everything is refined and ladylike; 
paper, hurried off to the cashier, worming her way |’ “Those are cookies, Tom. He’s not a little go floating around in short skirts and curls?” | but here we make a family orgy of it. We 


deftly through the crowd, got her change and | Harry any longer.” | Clarissa’s accusing glance swept around and bunch together, we all talk at once, we ask 
brought it back to Miss Howe, smiling to think “Look, papa, here are my new school-books. | stabbed each member of the offending family. conundrums, all crowding around the same 
that this was the last trip of this long day. See, I’m in the Fourth Reader now,” said Lily. | “We're caught this time, and no mistake!’ | table, with our feet under it and our elbows on 

“Good night, Mary! Merry Christmas to you!””| “Look at what my Sunday-school teacher gave muttered Peter. ‘Whatever wrong has been | top of it, to save gas!’ 

“Good night, Miss Howe!” said number twenty, | me,’”’ said Tommy. done, you must have done it, Flora-issa, for I,| By the conclusion of this arraignment, gravity 
delighted at being noticed by handsome Miss “Yes, yes, children, but he hasn’t seen the | Peterissa, am innocent.” | had overtaken the party. Amusement died from 
Howe with the slender waist. “‘Merry Christmas ; baby yet. Mary, take papa in to see the baby. | “Oh, keep on making fun of the little change | their faces. A crisis was felt to be at hand. 
to you, too!’’ and smiling still more and hum-| He has eyes like yours, “As I understand it,” said 
ming a gay little tune, number twenty hurried | Thomas, It doesn’t matter if the mother, in her clearest 


tones, “you want the use of 
my parlor for to-night, and 
you ask me to keep out. Is 
that it?” 

Unable either to assent to or 
modify this clear statement, 
Clarissa maintained a guilty 
silence. 

“Since that is your request, 
I grant it,’’ said the mother. 
“Receive your visitor in any 
room you prefer.’ 

“But, mother,” reminded 
Flora, “have you forgotten the 
friends who said they would 
call to-night? Won’t we need 
the piano? Shall we have 
room enough, with Clara in 
the parlor ?”’ 

“I have not forgotten. We 
can get along without the 
piano. We shall have enough 
room. ‘There will be four feet 
less under the table, you know, 
and four elbows less on top 
of it! We shall get along 
nicely.” 

“With Clara in the parlor?’ 


away in a long line of other blue aprons going | he is asleep, Mary. His father 
down-stairs. She passed the toy department, | must see him.” 
passed the household furnishing department,| Then a little while later, 
went on back to the long rows of lockers in the| “Now, ‘Tommy, go tell your 
rear basement, where the customers are not | father supper—I mean dinner 
allowed to go, beat all the other girls taking off | is ready,’’ and Tommy did so, 
her apron and putting on her wraps; and then | very willingly. 
calling gaily, “Merry Christmas, Mamie! Merry} They all sat down with 
Christmas, Clara!’’ the happiest person in all the | mouths watering. 
big department store hurried out into the brightly | “Oh, tomato soup—thick!” 
lighted street and made her way through the| exclaimed the convalescent. 
good-natured holiday crowd, across the streets, | ‘“There’s no one can cook like 
between clanging cars and rattling trucks, appar- | my wife.” 
ently not even seeing them. She had more; ‘Well, I never saw any one 
important things to think about. | eat faster than my husband!” 
— “Typhoid always makes 
Away up in the top floor, rear, of the tall flat- | | people hungry,” said T — 
house, in the very farthest back room, a woman | laughing. “My! Celery, too 
was cutting out gingerbread cakes in the shape |—what a good supper!” 
of animals and stars, with the speed of a “Itisn’t supper. It’s dinner 
machine. Presently she snatched up the panful, we’re having,” said Mary, 
pushed them into the oven, out of which popped | “like the swells at the Welling- 
a delightful odor, slammed the door and called ton.” 
out, “Are you nearly dressed, children? It’s| Thomas poised his spoon in 
almost time to start.”” And she herself ran into| mid-air. He had forgotten 
the next room to see about it, smiling in a pre- about that for a minute. ‘Oh, 
occupied way as she did so. | well,” he said to himself, “I’ve 
“Here comes Harry!’ cried one of the chil-| got much to be thankful for, 
dren’s voices. anyway,” and he looked about Flora repeated the phrase with 
A quick, strong step was heard on the stairs, | at the bright faces of his chil- the reproachful air of one who 
and then in burst stoker number six, smiling | dren and at his active wife, mentions a fly in the ice-cream, 
all over his face. “Hi, mother,” he shouted, | | who was just now bringing ‘‘THINE EYES SO BLUE-UE AND TEN-EN-DER.”’ and Clarissa resented it, but 
kissing her, “they’ve given me all to-night and | from the stove a heaping dish not aloud. In a family, to 
to-morrow off! Isn’t it lucky? Are the children | of smoking potatoes, white and flaky, and cold- | I made in my name if it still amuses you, but to | resent aloud with success one must be happily 
ready ?”? He was hardly puffing a bit, notwith- | slaw; and they had cranberry-sauce, too. my thinking, that joke is stale by now!” | “up”? in favor, and this time Clarissa was 
standing the six flights of steep stairs. What did his wife mean by having such an| “Clara, dear, suppose you tell us plainly what eimphatically “down.” He. fully down was 
“Yes, but Mary hasn’t come yet and —” | extravagant dinner? But what was the matter? | it is that is troubling you,” suggested the mother | made further manifest by the coolness of the 
“Oh, yes, I have!” cried cash-girl number | All were silent. They were gazing with sup-| finally. mother’s next remark to her. 
twenty, running panting into the room and_| pressed excitement at the stove door, which Mrs. “Mr. Baker asked if he might call upon me, “Listen, please. As you have plainly intimated 
kissing everybody. ‘“‘Is it time to start?” | Hull was bending over to open. to-night, and 1 said yes!” burst out Clarissa, | that you do not wish me to be present when you 
“Mercy! my cookies!” cried the mother,| . “What are you allso solemn about?’ asked defiantly. entertain your company, you will not be offended 
hastening back to the kitchen. ‘Go on, children! | Thomas. “Mr. Baker? What Mr. Baker? Who is Mr. | when I request you not to be present when | 
it’s getting late.’’ | “Sh!” said his children, respectfully. Baker ?” entertain mine this evening. Some friends are 
“O Mary, won’t he be surprised!” said the! Out came—yes, it was really true!—a great} “She means Danny,” said Peter, confidentially, | coming, and you and Danny are not asked to 
stoker, putting on his hat. big, brown, juicy, glistening turkey, with gravy | to his biscuit. “Danny Baker. Once our familiar | join us. 1 forbid either of you to come into the 
“I speak to carry his bag of clothes!” cried | bubbling and dancing in the pan. Danny, but now, sprouting six hairs toward a | dining-room, on any pretence. Do you under- 
Mary. ‘Come on, dears,” she said to the two| “I was so afraid you’d smell it!” said Mrs. | mustache, he has become mister.” | Stand? Kindly answer.” 
younger children. Hull, putting it on the table, while the children “Ob, Danny! You mean Danny!” said the! “I understand,” faltered Clarissa, quite startled. 
“T speak to walk beside him!” cried one of the clapped their hands and shouted. mother, laughingly, while Flora unctuously | She was glad that the necessity of seeing to her 
latter. They had started down-stairs. “What does all this mean?” said Thomas, | whispered to herself, ‘Mister Baker!” and | evening toilet gave her an excuse for leaving the 
“I speak to walk on the other side and take looking almost frightened as he gazed at the | gurgled with amusement. | suddenly unfriendly tea-table. One more burning 
hold of his hang,’’ said the other one. russet turkey and then at his children, who also, Clarissa assumed a look of angelic suffering. indignity added to the many she had already 
“Where do I come in?” asked Mary. gazed at the turkey, and swallowed something as| ‘‘And why should Danny’s coming worry | suffered in her progress toward young-ladyhood ! 
“Well, I'll tell you,” said Harry, the stoker. | they did so. you?”? pursued the mother. “Danny, who is| Now Clarissa has a very delicate, tender skin, 
“Lily ean walk beside him and hold his hand as | Then it was time for the stoker to jump up | here every week or so?” | and as she set about washing her face, by way 
far as the corner. Then Tommy can sit beside | and say, “This turkey came with a note. Here} “What I want to know is, May I receive him | of preliminary to dressing for her company, so 
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violent were her thoughts that she forgot what 
she was doing, and used with hot water a brand 
of soap more suited to cleansing Peter’s hard, 
rough hands than her tender countenance. 
Moreover, she rubbed it with a hard crash 
bath-towel. Thus the skin came from her 
cheek-bones in big, raw-looking spots, but she 
did not notice these places, because she was too 
busy with her thoughts, which soon passed from 
the agony of reminiscence to the rapture of 
imagining what her feelings would be if “Mr. 
Baker” should invite her to go to the theatre 
with him. Gentlemen had been known to do 
such things! 

Suppose he did? The wonder of it! Her 
best dress, a bonnet, gloves, perfume, music, 
lights, glitter, the play, telling the girls about 
it on the morrow! Oh, the giddiness of the 
possibility ! 

During this revery she had been further 
transforming herself by twisting her pretty curls 
into an unsightly knob at the back of her head, 
whence they protruded like the handle of a 
frying-pan. She then donned the chiefest glory 
of her wardrobe, a muslin dress, which she had 
secretly lengthened with three deep flounces. 

Gazing down at her beruffled toes, she was 
charmed at the ladylike effect, quite unconscious 
that the dress hung properly only while it rested 
against her short underskirts, and then from their 
well-defined rim slunk dejectedly inward and 
tagged around her ankles. Completing her toilet 
by discarding her neck-ribbon for a stiff collar, 
which gouged her jaws into a delightfully 
grown-up soreness, she sought the mirror for a 
final view, and was horrified to perceive the 
burning discolorations upon her face. After 
rubbing them and “‘cologning’ them with but 
lurid results, she rushed in a panie to consult 
her mother. 


“What a comic valentine!” critically observed | 


Peter, as she whirled into the room. 

“Q mother, look at my face! 
I must powder it! Just a little! Oh, don’t 
shake your head! I won’t ask you to say yes, 
only don’t say no!”’ 

Taking disapproving silence for consent, 
Clarissa sped kitchenward to the flour-barrel, 
followed by Peter, who found the affair inter- 
esting. Just as Clarissa had dabbed a mess of 
flour on each cheek, the door-bell rang. 

“That’s your Danny—your Mr. Baker, I 
mean. I won’t go,” said Peter, heartlessly. 
“Let him in yourself.” 

“Certainly,” said Clarissa, with 
untangling her feet from her flounces. 
quite ready.” 

Peter eyed her face curiously and then flung a 


dignity, 
“T am 


warning after her as she went down the passage: | 


“Whatever you talk about to-night, Clarissa-issa, 
let not the subject be pathetic, for if you ery, 
not tears will run down your face, but pancake 
batter.’’ 

But excitement prevented Clarissa from real- 
izing the force of this remark, and she opened 
the door for Danny without disquieting doubts 
of her presentability. 

“Why, how are you, Mr. Baker! So happy to 
see you! 


the distant Peter, who caught a sweet note or 
two. 

“Good evening, Miss Clarissa. Pleased. 
Charmed. Yes. Thank you.” This last in 
recognition of her courteous disposal of his hat, 
which, until understanding came to him to let go, 
they had both been tugging at, like two chickens 
over one worm. 

-When she got him into the parlor, and the 
portiéres closed behind them, and they were 
grandly and gloomily alone in that cold room, it 
must be confessed that she hardly knew what to 
say to him or he to her. -Moreover, at his first 
good look at her, he was so startled that he 
joggled on his society pedestal and remarked: 

“What have you done to make yourself such a 
ghastly guy?”’ He was a brotherly youth. 

Knowing this speech to be but an unfortunate 
slip, both ignored it and began a gushing dis- 
cussion of Mae MacNulty’s last party. But 
their gaiety fell off occasionally into aimlessness, 
as both listened to several rings at the door, 
heralding the approach of visitors who, unseen, 
be‘ook their laughing way to the dining-room. 
Mae’s party soon became a bore, and they came 
to a dead silence, during which they gazed rather 
awkwardly at each other. 

Then Danny asked, 
home?” 

“Y-y-yes.”’ 

A wild and happy laugh from the distant 
dining-room testified to her truth. Of course 
Danny looked his expectation of being asked to 
join in the jollity; equally of course she dared 
not ask him, so she plunged wild-eyed into 
remarks concerning the coming races of Danny’s 
bicycle club. She hoped that this friendly topic 
might establish that atmosphere of elegant ease 
which ought to distinguish the evening call of a 
gentleman upon a lady. 

But ease was not for them. Physically, both 
suffered, for Danny’s new shoes pinched him, 
and Clarissa’s collar prodded her chin till her 
cyes watered. Mentally both suffered also, 


“Are your folks at 


under the strain of having to ignore the sounds | 
of jolly revelry from the dining-room. Onee its 
«oor must have been opened, for out gushed a 
medley of sound—Peter playing the banjo, Flora 
singing a “coon song,”’ visitors’ voices in the 


Just look at it! | 


Won’t you come in?” asked Clarissa, | 
in a sweet, fashionable quaver, quite upsetting to | 
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own, that she had learned when visiting and | of the party, heard the funny farewells, heard 


chorus, yelps of the friendly dog, scuffling and | 
romping, with the mother’s laughter ringing 
musically all through it. Then the door shut. 

Again Danny looked at Clarissa to see if the 
sounds had moved her to her proper course, but 
seeing only a species of fright on her pallid face, 
| he endeavored to suggest her cue. 
| “They seem to be having a whole lot of fun. 
| Let’s go see what they are doing!’’ and he made 
| a happy move toward the door. 

“No, no!” cried Clarissa, sharply, softening 
her frightened command by adding, archly, 
“What a poor tribute to my powers of enter- 
tainment!”” He threw her a glance of honest 
amazement, and proceeded toward the door. 

“What stubborn mortals men are!”’ she said, 
still in her society voice, but making a frenzied 
attempt to glide gracefully before him, hoping 
not only to prevent his egress, but to tie him to 
her side by her charm of manner. She had 
; reckoned, however, without her flounces, and 
| the wretched things overthrew her, face foremost, 
| at his feet. 
| ‘This quite bereft Mr. Baker of his senses, and 
he allowed her to scramble up unaided. But 
| appreciating the misery of her feelings, he at 
| once commenced asking her questions about 

some photographs, so as to change her reflec- 
tions. Clarissa answered quite at random. She 
| was wondering what he thought of the seductive 
| odors of hot pop-corn and peanuts which came 
| stealing from the dining-room. She soon knew, 
| for with a sudden blush of mortification, he made 
| a move to go, saying, frigidly : 
| “You are having a party, and don’t know how | 
| to get rid of me! It has taken me long to see it. 
| Pardon my stupidity. May I trouble you for my 
hat?” | 

“Don’t go, please! Indeed, you are mistaken! | 
| I don’t want to get rid of you and | am not 
having a party!’ cried Clarissa, hopelessly, as 
| the crack of bonbons—followed by a chorus of 
such hearty mirth that the gas-fixtures shook— 
| came to contradict her words. 

Allowing a wide smile of sarcasm to play over 

his features, Danny moodily stalked to the piano 

| and attacked the keys with one vicious finger. 

| How many hideous minutes passed in this way, 

Clarissa could not guess; but out of them came a 
hopeful thought—ask Danny to sing! He loved | 
music dearly, and as dearly loved his own voice. | 

“Q Mr. Baker, you don’t know how much I | 
would like to hear you sing!’ 

“T can guess,” he said, but his moodiness was 
qualified, and he glanced at some song-books on 
the piano. 

“Won’t you please sing ‘Thine Eyes So 
Blue?’ ” 

“Oh, I can’t sing! I can only howl.” 

“Oh, then do howl!” urged Clarissa, with such 
beautiful insistence that he found the song and | 
cleared his throat. He had played through the | 
bars of introduction, and had just launched | 
| himself enraptured upon a dithering tenor wail, | 
| “Thine eyes so blue-ue and ten-en-der,” when | 
|the noisy, unhearing party in the distance | 
| themselves burst into a spasm of melody. It | 
| raised the rafters with the musical spelling-bee : 














“Baby-bye-bo! 
B u-bu, 
Baby-bye-bo-bu! ” 
Concluding, the singers rewarded themselves 
| by thundering applause, and cheerfully started 
an encore. 

Danny quietly wheeled from the piano, passed 
through the portitres, found his hat and opened 
the front door. His face, as he turned for formal 
leave-taking, was almost as white as Clarissa’s 
powdered countenance, out of which her dark 
eyes glowed wofully. 

“So pleased that you called!”’ stammered the 
poor hostess, mindful of manners to the last. 
“Do call again—when you can stay longer !”’ 

“Oh, thanks!” fairly snorted Danny. “Thanks 
most awfully!”” And clapping on his hat with a 
vehemence which knocked another snort out of 
| him, he strode away. Only an hour since he had 
entered the house, but it had seemed a lifetime. | 

Left to herself, the heartsick and lonesome 
Clarissa felt that she had newhere to go, for the 
sitting-room was barred to her, the parlor was 
hateful as the scene of her humiliations, and 
sleep she could not. So she turned out the 
lights and crept to the landing on the stairs, 
where she sat, a miserable little bunch, with her 
head against the banisters. 

Lifetimes passed. Such fun as they were | 
having in the dining-room! In her heart, she 
was bound to acknowledge that they were not 
purposely exaggerating their enjoyment to wound 
her exile ; the hilarity was that of their usual good 
time together, with company or without. But it 
seemed cruel that they could enjoy themselves so 
completely without her. 

Dishes were rattling now, and she knew that | 
a little supper was preparing, where all the guests 
helped, and where song and gaiety mingled with 
the tinkling china to make the music of the little 
feast. Out on the stairs, in the dark silence, 
Clarissa could hear everything so plainly! When 
| there was a hush in the merriment, followed by | 
a burst of laughter, she knew they were telling 
anecdotes. 

Once there was a cry of “Oh, you put the 
queen on top! I saw you!” and she knew that 
Peter was showing card tricks—hers, Clarissa’s | 











| Through the selfsame psalmody drowse and | 
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brought in triumph to the family. He had | the locking-up process, and still crouched on the 
bungled it. If she could only show it herself, | landing, was trodden upon by the bedward-going 
how smoothly it would go. Her forte was. card | family when they came up-stairs. 

tricks for the amusement of company, and she! “Good gracious! What’s this?’’ exclaimed the 
was always on the search for new ones. mother; but quickly answered herself. ‘“‘Why, 

“Give me the cards, and I’ll show you a_/ it’s Clara! What are you doing there, you poor 
wonder!” said a strange voice, and Clarissa} child? Didn't you have a nice evening?” 
started up as if to race to the scene of perform-| ‘They had now all gained the upper entry, 
ance. She sat wearily down again. She was | where it was light. The sleepy Flora and Peter 
forbidden a room in her own home! | waited, so as not to miss a probable scene. 

The silence during the new trick was impressive. “I’ve had a dreadful evening,’ gasped Clarissa, 
Little gusts of “Oh!” and “Oh!” betrayed the | clinging close to her mother, “but most dreadful 
general interest. At its conclusion there was a | at the end—when I saw how rude | had been—to 
chorus of serious approval, and the mother said, | you! Indeed, I did not mean it—I am sorry—I 
earnestly, ‘That is certainly a wonderful illusion | will never —” 

—well worth seeing.” | But the mother seemed to guess it all, and 

Clarissa rocked her head unhappily against | stopped her with a hug. ‘There, there, don’t 
the railings. They were getting on so well! cry! it is all right now. I am sorry you were 
without her! It was heartless. She, in the| unhappy. 1 thought you were enjoying yourself, 
loneliness, the cold, the dark, and in misery | but even thinking that, girlie,—’’ here she kissed 
besides ; they in the warmth and light and jollity! | the wet cheek,— “I missed you every moment, 
They did not want her. That was the sting of | dear!” 
it. She, who was one of them, who loved them, Clarissa at this shook with sobs. Flora 
was not wanted. It was rude and selfish. Rude} squirmed uncomfortably, and Peter, who ab- 
and selfish, but Clarissa suddenly applied the | horred tragedy, pranced into his room, prancing 
words to her own treatment of her dear mother, | out again with a pin-tray, which he tried to 
whom she had virtually told was not wanted in | insert under the weeper’s chin. 
the parlor. The dear, dear mother, whose life| “Might save enough pancake batter for break- 
was devoted to making a cheery home for the | fast cakes!” he murmured, thriftily. 
young folks. For the first time, Clarissa’s tears| The tragic does not thrive under such treat- 
began to fall softly. ment, and the strain of Clarissa’s “evening at 

She heard, as in a dream, the final breaking up | home’’ gave way in comfortable good humor. 
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There's a flutter of love in the lime- 
tree’s leaves, 

And the starlings flute on the Rath- 
haus eaves. 

Come away, come away where the 

N the city of Treves| sycamore swings 
the Sabbath morn, | Its tassels of gold, and the blackbird sings, 

Shone over the | Where the river swirls past a tangled ledge 

broad Cathedral| Of willow-weed, meadowsweet, thyme‘ and 





——_— 






i 


i Square, sedge, 
And alike to lofty and lowly born, Where the veins of the vine are flushed with 

The church-bells carilloned call to prayer. juice, 
° And the trout in the stream past the miller’s 

Then banker, and burgher, and learn'd in law, | sluice 


With clean-cut forehead and firm-set jaw, 
Master, and prentice, and tradesman trim, 
Pikemen stalwart of port and limb, 
Pledged to die for their native town, 
Scholars stately in cap and gown, 


Cast wavering shadows on stone and sand; 
And, when we have rambled through all the 
land, 
| We will halt at the Inn with the Jocund Sign, 
| And tune our throats with the Mosel wine. 
Splendid and simple, halt and hale, | But, ere ever we go, let us, hand in hand, 
Rosy tapster and student pale, | Be comrades sworn of a joyous band, 
Stepped from their thresholds, and gravely | And, while they jabber and wail in there, 
trod Have a dance in the sunny Cathedral Square." 
The streets that lead to the House of God. 
And, hurrying after them, maid and dame, Then tabor and viol began to sound, 
Wives, and daughters, and sweethearts, came, | And ribald and losel to beat the ground, 
All in their Sabbath best arrayed, Boys who mocked at the Sacred Name, 
Delicate ribbon and dainty braid, | And wantons brazening out their shame. 
Creaseless corset and kirtle clean, | With languishing eyes and streaming hair, 
Of sombre homespun or silken sheen, | They footed it all about the Square, 
Rustling by with looks demure, | Footed, and frolicked, and revelled round, 
As bright as posies, and just as pure. | To the viol’s twang and the tabor’s sound ; 
And tight to their kirtles their children clung, | Shouted, and clapped their hands for glee ; 
With ambling footstep and nimble tongue, Was never such madcap company : 
Prattled and questioned them all the way, | Forward, backward, forward once more, 
Forgetting quite 'twas the Sabbath Day, | Like ebb and flow on a tidal shore, 
Till they came to the great Cathedral Square, | Trooped together more near and near, 
Where the organ pealed through the House of | Like a troop of colts at a sound they fear, 
Prayer. Then scampered away and scattered wide, 
| Again to draw to each other's side ; 
‘* Now why do you waste the summer day,’’ | Hand within hand, and face to face, 
Cried a velveted stripling with locks of gold, | Twirled and circled in wild embrace, 
And eyes like forget-me-nots in May Hurried, slackened, then swept along, 
When the milch-cows stream from the wintry | Thrilling and trolling a shameful song, 
fold. | Hurtful and hateful to godly ears. 
“Week after week you troop in there, Never, I ween, in all the years 
To mutter and mumble the selfsame prayer, | Since starlings piped ‘neath the Rathhaus 
eaves, 
Was danced such a dance in the town of Treves. 





nod: 
And that’s what you, sooth, call praising God! | 
Look! the sun is shining on roof and spire, 
And the wings of the swallow never tire, 
The stork hovers over her callow nest, 
And Spring is folded to Summer's breast. 


Now the sermon was over, the service done, 
| And the pious worshippers, one by one, 

; Poured into the bright Cathedral Square, 

And beheld the ungodly dancing there! 
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Then they cried, ‘‘Now, shame on you! | 
Stay! O stay! 

Surely ye know ‘tis the Sabbath Day, 

The day of the merciful mighty Lord: 

If ye flaunt His mercy, yet dread His sword!"’ 

Yet never an instant the dancing stayed, 

But ribald stripling, and wanton maid, 

Gasped out, ‘‘ Don't you see we are nigh to 
drop 

With panting and pain, but we cannot stop. 

The demons have entered our limbs, and we 

No longer have power to pause or flee. 

They force us to hammer the hard hot ground, 

And make us pirouette round and round. 

Will never some Christian soul advance, 

And break the spell of this demon dance!” 


Then the sober and godly would fain have 

heard 

Piteous cry and panting word. 

But a something stronger than human will 

Fettered their feet, and kept them still 

Helplessly watching the ghastly crew. 

So swiftly they whirled, and so fast they 
flew, 

It made one giddy to see them there. 

So, out of the great Cathedral Square, 

Banker and burgher, and learn’d in law, 

With clean-cut forehead and firm-set jaw, 

Master and prentice, and tradesman trim, 

Pikemen stalwart of port and limb, 

Sister, and sweetheart, and wife demure, 

As fresh as posies, and just as pure, 

With children clutching their mother's gown, 

Homeward went through the awestruck town. 
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ism in Arctic castaways 

none is of livelier inter- 
est than that of four Russian 
sailors who passed six years 
and three months on a desolate 
island off the east coast of 
Spitzbergen. It is a century 
and a half since their adven- 


tures excited 
a. 


A MONG the tales of hero- 


wonder and 
admiration in 
England and 
Russia, and 
the story mer- 
its reproduc- 
tion for a gen- 
eration unfa- 
miliar with the 
details. The 
account is amply substantiated, and can be relied 
upon as true. 

For five hundred years the hardy Russian 
seamen of the White Sea region have ventured 
each summer to pursue the sea game into the 
ice-clad waters southeast of Spitzbergen ; and in 
the year 1743, Jeremiah Okladmkof, a Russian 
merchant of Mezen, Archangel, fitted out, as 
was his wont, a small vessel, with a crew of only 


“ONE DAY THEY CHANCED ON A 


fourteen men, for whaling in those seas. The | 


early voyage was of fair winds and iceless sea, 


but eventually an adverse gale came and left the | 


vessel ice-beset under conditions that threatened 
its speedy destruction. Fortunately the rising 
fog showed land about two miles distant, which 


the mate, Alexis Himkof, recognized as the | 


wintering place of a previous Russian whaler. 
The state of the ice grew worse, so that it 


seemed like suicide to remain in the ship. A | | shore to tell their comrades of their success, and | day they chanced on a piece of wreckage that 
council was held, and it was the opinion of all that | |to bring from the ship provisions, ammunition | was hailed with great joy—some pieces of boards 


the only possible chance of life lay in wintering | 
on land. 

So they sent four of their crew to spy out 
the resources of the island and to find if there 
was a hut, which Alexis Himkof said had been | 
built some years earlier. It fell to him to lead | 
the party, for he was not only the mate, but was | 
also familiar by report with the island. For this | 
dangerous service he selected the best men of the 
crew, his godson lvan Himkof, and two lance- 
men, Stephen Scharapof and Feodor Weregin. 

The ice was so closely packed around the 
vessel that a boat could not even touch the water. 
Although the floes were not very heavy, the} 


high winds and strong waves had packed them 


together so closely as to make it probable that 
the men could make their way to the shore. 
Accustomed on previous voyages to travel 
over ice of this kind while hunting, they knew | 
that they must provide for contingencies; they | 


| The derelict band went dancing on. 
| The sunlight glittered on roof and spire, 
| And the wings of the swallow did never tire, 


| And the trout poised still by the miller’s sluice. 


| But, though longer and longer the shadows 


‘| Careered and capered the whole night through, 
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But still, when the Sabbath crowd had gone, | width and the same in height. In front was a 
storm porch, about twelve feet square, which 
added greatly to the warmth of the main room. 

| But time and weather had sadly impaired the 
| tightness of the joints, and as scarcely any two 
The stork hovered over her callow aon, boards met, the blighting Arctic wind blew | 
And Spring was folded to Summer's breast. freely through the hut. ‘This was a trifling | 
Far away in the woodland the sycamore swung | matter, for one of the men was an expert axeinan | 
Its tassels of gold, and the blackbird sung. | and carpenter, who soon joined the boards quite 
The river went swirling past tangled ledge | closely. Moss grew in great abundance, and 
Of willow-weed, meadowsweet, thyme, and/| with this they were able to stuff the cracks so as 

sedge. | to make the building almost air-tight. 

In the main room was an earthen stove, con- 
structed in the manner usual among the lower 
classes of Russian peasants. This stove is a kind 
of oven, without a chimney, which serves for 

grew, | heating, for baking, and as a place to sleep upon. 
Still gambolled and anticked the ribald crew, | When a fire is kindled in these chimneyless 
Wavered and wantoned in broken line, stoves the room is filled with smoke, and the 
As though mad-drunk with the Mosel wine, occupants must gain relief from the stifling gases 
Reeled and rolled till the sun went down, | by opening wide the door and the small, wooden 
And the stars shone over the darkened town, | Shutters or sliding windows. As soon as the 
Golden stars in a dome of blue; smoke descends to the level of these apertures, it 
| is earried out of the openings by wind-draughts. 


The veins of the vine were flushed with juice, | 


Till their loose flesh flapped from their creaking ee eg een 





bones, 
And they staggered and dropped on the hard} The Russian stove burns but little fuel, and at | 
dry stones. first they cooked their food with the odd pieces | 


of wood found near the hut; but these were soon | 
burned. What was then to be done? The cold 

was at times intense. Fuel must be had, both to | 
cook the food and warm the body. 

The valleys were hunted over, but not a tree | 
: : was to be found—not even a shrub. Moss, grass | 
Till the sun ensanguined the pallid east, and plants there were, but of these not enough 
And the starlings piped ‘neath the Rathhaus | gould be gathered to serve as fuel through the | 

caves. long, cold winter. 

And that was the end of the Dance at Treves.| But what the inhospitable land denied they 
found cast up by the sea. Wandering along the 
beach, they saw here and there scant piles of | 
driftwood—the wreckage of a ship, possibly of 
their own. Also, there were logs worn smooth 
and almost water-soaked by the sea, and even 
whole trees with their roots—trees of kinds that 
had been familiar to the castaways in that dear | 
country where they were born, and which they | 
might never see again. 

Deny themselves as they might, their stock of | 


And when at last in a heap they lay, 

Like refuse the scavenger carts away, 
They throbbed up still, as at farmyard pyre 
The flickering flames of an unfed fire ; 

Nor yet from their ghastly gambols ceased, 
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into the hole, which was finally large enough to 
admit the end of the rude handle that they had 
fashioned. A round knob at one end of the hook 
served as the face of the hammer. Two reindeer 
horns were used as tongs, and a smooth pebble 
was their anvil. With such rude tools they 
made two spear-heads. Sharpening these tips 
on stones, they then tied them with thongs of 
reindeer-skin to two long poles that had been cut 
out from driftwood cast up by the sea. 

These were poor weapons with which to face 
the polar bear, but their food was almost gone. 
With misgivings they attacked one of the 
formidable white beasts, and killed him after an 
encounter of such peril that, during their stay 
of six years, they never again hunted a bear, 
although they killed nine others which attacked 
them. 

Not only did the meat of the bear ensure them 
against starvation, but its tendons and sinews 
afforded the needed means of perfecting the 
hunting weapons so necessary to their safety. 
With the tendons they made bowstrings, and 
with the sinews perfected their arrows by fasten- 
ing feathers of sea-fow! to the shafts and iron 
heads, which they had forged, to the barbs. 
With this bow they killed no less than two 
hundred and fifty reindeer, and a great number 
of blue and white foxes. 

The questions of fires and cooking were most 
serious. Driftwood was scarce, the Russian 
stove unsuited to boil meat, their only food. 


| Their tinder gave out, and in those days there 


were no matches. Fortunately the fire started 
with their last tinder was kept alive. 
Unprovided with wood suitable for starting a 
fire by friction, they cast about for means to 
secure them against such a terrible calamity as 
the loss of fire would entail. Finding a stratum 


‘of clay, they made a rough lamp in which to 


preserve fire continually. ‘lo their dismay the 
melted fat percolated through the unbaked earth. 


Final Success in Lamp-Making. 


Making a new lamp, they heated it red-hot, 
and then plunged it into a thin paste which had 
| been made with their small stock of flour. ‘This 
| treatment proved efficacious, and they duplicated 


reindeer meat was being rapidly consumed. | this style of lamp later, wrapping it in linen rags 
When that was gone, how could they live? | soaked in the flour paste. Not knowing the 
They had used all their powder, and it was not | Eskimo method of lamp-wicks made of moss, 
possible to secure reindeer without weapons. | they had recourse to twisted linen from their 


Try all they would, they could not run them | 
down. 

Himkof and the others searched every corner | 
of the hut, hoping to find somewhere a lance or | 
net, or some article that might serve as a snare or | 
weapon. There was nothing, and they were) 
quite in despair. Still they worked as was their 
wont, gathering fuel along the shore, and one 





shirts and drawers. Later they used small bits 
of oakum and cordage that were now and then 
found among the drift wreckage on the shore. 
Thus their lamp burned without intermission. 
When fear of starvation had passed, they began 
to question as to how they might improve their 
fare, which had so far been raw or half-boiled 
meat of the reindeer. Feodor Weregin in par- 
ticular said that he could 
no longer eat the unsea- 





PIECE OF WRECKAGE.” 


with twelve charges of + 
powder, twelve balls, an 
axe, a small kettle, a 
| knife, a tinder-box and 
tinder, a bladder filled 
with tobacco, and a bag 
containing about twenty 
pounds of flour. 

With difficulty they } 
reached the shore, and 
| after a journey of a mile 
and a half farther found 
| the hut. Darkness fell, 
_ and they were obliged 
|to pass a comfortless 















night in the dilapidated 
house. With early dawn 
they hastened to the 


| and other articles for wintering. 


The Ship had Disappeared. 


What was their dismay to find before them an 
| Open sea, whose bright, sparkling expanse was 
| unbroken by sail or ice-pack. Familiar with | 
| the weather of these seas, they knew that a 
sudden violent squall had broken up the pack and | 
blown away or crushed their vessel. What had | 
been the fate of their comrades? 

With a hitherto unknown sense of horror and 
| despair they went back to the wretched hut. 
| Torn by conflicting emotions, they alternately 
watched the sea with agony of mind, or with 
desperate energy hunted over the island for 
means of subsistence. It was weeks before they | 
gave up hope of their ship, which, indeed, was | 
| never again seen by men. 

Food was their first thought. They soon found | 





| the shore a curved root of a fir-tree, shaped 


soned and unpalatable 
meat. It had been agreed 
that a little flour should 
be made into a cake on 
each birthday or saint’s 
day only, but exceptions 
were now made in Were- 
gin’s favor, and he was 
further helped for a while 
in seasoning his meat, 
now and then, by a grain 
or two of powder shaken 
out of their powder- 
horn. 

Fortunately the ocean 
| at their very door was an 
| unfailing source whence 
| galt could be had by 
evaporation — salt of a 
| bitter taste, but which 
made food “somewhat 
more palatable. After 
they had made use of this 
resource, it occurred to 
one of them to dry the 








‘WITH THIS BOW THEY KILLED * * * REINDEER.” 


that yet had in them several long, thick nails 
that secured several bits of old iron, the largest 
and most important being a long iron hook. 

At the same time another man picked up on 


| nearly like a bow, which inspired the hope that 
| it might serve as one. Working diligently with 
| their only knife, they made with great labor 
quite a good bow out of this root. But they had 
neither arrows nor string! The wooden arrows 
| they shaped were harmless without iron tips, and 
useless without bowstrings. 


In Terror of Polar Bears. 


About this time they saw several white bears, 
whose attack they greatly feared, knowing by | 
| report the ferocity of these enormous animals. 

They even tried to make lances, but their | 
| attempts to tip them with iron failed for lack of | 





also realized that a heavy load involves the | that the island abounded with reindeer, and they | | a hammer, as the stones they attempted to use as | 
perilous chance, the fate of many an overbur- | so well used their twelve charges of powder and | such spoiled their work again and again. It was 
dened whaleman, of sinking between loose pieces | ball, that twelve deer were obtained, thus pro- | then that the large iron hook saved them. 


of the ice and drowning before help can come. 
Each man had his usual clothing and his pipe. 


| viding for their present wants. Next they put 
| in order their storm-beaten hut. It was a wooden 


About the middle of the hook was a small 
hole, which they enlarged by heating the iron 


meat. Part was sun- 
dried in summer, and 
part was smoke-dried by 
hanging it near the roof of their living-room. 
Late in October the sun totally disappeared, 
and the long Arctic night of nearly four months 
set in. The greater part of the winter was 
passed in the inner hut. ‘The mate, Alexis 
Himkof, was a pilot of skill, familiar with the 
courses of the stars, which he noted in winter, 
and the heights of the sun, which he determined 
in summer by a rough cross-staff that he made. 
In this way he kept the record of the time so 
accurately that he was only two days in error at 
the end of six years. Doubtless these days were 
lost during some of the violent winter storms. 
The winter night offered many fine views of 
the aurora borealis, which relieved the monotony, 
but unfavorable conditions sometimes cast the 
whole party into deep gloom, when the unfortu- 
nate men would hardly speak a word to each 
other.— For instance, they often felt desperate 
when the reindeer became shy and avoided the 
| valleys near the hut, so that long and wearisome 
marches were necessary before the hunter could 
spy a single deer, and even then the occasions 
were not infrequent when the animal scented 
danger out of bow-shot, and was off in a trice. 
Such fits of gloom became more and more 
frequent, and it seemed as if the party would 


They also carried a musket, a powder -horn | structure, thirty-six feet in length, eighteen in| again and again and driving their largest nail | perish from despair alone, although the men were 
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in the midst of ample food and in physical 
comfort. But the native wisdom of Himkof, 
and his keen knowledge of human nature, again 
devised means of safety. 

“We have proved,” said he, “our power of 
wresting from this wretched island food, heat, 
light, clothing and shelter, so that we can live 
until it shall please the good God to send a ship 
to take us to our home and country. But when 
the ship comes, as come it will, shall we be found 
ragged, destitute sailors, or as resolute, hopeful 
and fortunate hunters, whose skill has accumu- 
lated such a stock of furs as will make us envied 
rather than pitied? Around us are troops of 
white and blue foxes, the latter having fur of 
great value. Let us work diligently so as to 
ensure our own fortunes, or, if God so wills, 
leave them as a heritage to be carried to our 
homes by the brave Russian seaman who may 
find them many years hence.’ 

Fired by the advice of.their leader, Himkof, 
the younger, and Scharapof set to work to secure 
skins of value, and from that day forth the 
prospects of a fortunate and progressive future 
made their labors lighter than ever before. 

The greatest trouble in winter arose from the 
frequent 4nd much dreaded visits of polar bears. 
Ravenous with hunger, and unfamiliar with any 
form of life that could withstand their attacks, 
these animals, approaching under cover of dark- 
ness, struck terror into the hearts of our casta- 
ways. Occasionally an animal fled when the 
sailors made a determined defence, but others 
persisted in the attack, and even forced their way 
into the antechamber of the house. Under such 
conditions they slew nine bears. 

Under Alexis Himkof’s guidance they used 
every method to retain their vigorous health—all 
save Feodor Weregin. While others took active 
exercises, did in each day his duty, ate in summer 
the scurvy-grass (Cochlearia) that grew in spots, 
fed on fresh meat and drank freely of the blood 
of the reindeer, Weregin was averse to meat, 
would not drink blood, fell into his natural, lazy 
habits, kept to the hut as far as the others would 
permit, and ended by succumbing to an illness 
that early incapacitated him, steadily weakened 
him, and made it necessary for his companions 
to feed and tend him as if he were an infant. 

With returning summer they hoped in vain for 
the coming of a vessel. The year ended with 
no event of importance, and the coming of the 
second winter found them well,—except Weregin, 
—although their clothing was in rags. 


Making Leather for Clothing. 


They now decided to replenish their wardrobe 
with suits of reindeer-skins. First they soaked 
the skins in fresh water for several days, and 
then pulled off the hair. They rubbed in their 
hands the wet hides until they were nearly dry, 
and repeated this operation after applying a coat 
of melted reindeer fat to the skin. They thus 
produced a soft, pliant and supple leather, | 
admirably suited for clothing. By somewhat 
similar methods they dressed skins with the hair 
on for outer garments. 

Other difficulties now arose, for they had 
neither needles for sewing garments nor awls 
for making boots. Their ingenuity was equal 
to the occasion. They found it comparatively 
easy to forge iron wire of quite small size, but 
the making of eyes to the needles was a difficult 
and seemingly impossible operation. After all 
kinds of toilsome experiments, they ground their 
only knife to a very sharp point, and heating 
red-hot the wire, pierced with the knife-blade a 





hole through one end of the rough needle. The | 
whetting and polishing of the needle was easily | | 
done, and while the rough edges of the eye of the | 
needle often cut the bear sinews that served as 
thread, yet it proved an efficient tool for tailoring. | 

Their summer dress consisted of jacket and, 
trousers made of dressed rein- 
deer-skin. In winter they 
wore long, fur gowns, topped 
with a hvod that had only an 
aperture for the face. Closed 
in front, these gowns were 
slipped over the head like a 
shirt or sweater. 

Years came and years went 
without a break in their 
monotonous life save the grad- 
ual failure of Weregin, who 
finally passed away in the sixth 
winter of their exile. He died 
when the ground was so frozen 
that they had to dig a grave in 
the snow as deep as they 
could, that the corpse might 
be safe from the white bears. 

This death cast melancholy 
over the party. Alexis Himkof 
was especially troubled, partly 
for his wife and children, who 
were in doubt as to his fate, 
and partly through fear that the others might | 
die and leave him, the strongest, to perish alone 
of sickness or starvation. 

To avoid the possibility of starvation they 
hunted assiduously, fed abstemiously and accu- 
mulated food. When the seventh summer began, 
in 1749, they had a great store of reindeer fat, 
the skins of the polar bear and reindeer, and a 
large number of peltries of the valuable blue fox. 

The fifteenth of August, 1749, was a day of 
intense joy to the sailors. Suddenly, as if sprung 
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out of the sea, a vessel rose up before them and 


The shipwrecked men agreed to work their | 
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that dangled near from the rope ladder above, he 


came sailing along the coast. While one ran to| passage and to pay eighty rubles for the freight | mounted another rung of the ladder, braced 
the beach and waved a flag of reindeer’s hide | on their riches, which consisted of two thousand | himself as best he could, and pressed Cutler in 


fastened to a pole, the others built fires on top of | 
the nearest hills. With indescribable joy they saw 
their signals returned, and the vessel anchored 
near shore. It proved to be a Russian vessel, 
whose crew viewed their savage appearance and | 
listened to their extraordinary adventures with | 
astonishment, and whose master received them 
kindly and brought them to Archangel. 


pounds of reindeer fat, ten skins of the white bear | 
and hundreds of the reindeer, and the white and | 
blue foxes—enough, in short, to ensure comfort | 
for years in their humble village homes. 
Strangely the happiness of Alexis Himkof at | 
home-coming was nearly destroyed, for his eager 
wife, in her haste to embrace her husband, fell 


| into the sea and narrowly escaped drowning. 


| on, Barton! 























HEN the lighthouse tender, Mignonette, | 
Captain Anderson commander, steamed | 
into Little Cumberland Island, Georgia, 
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paint and dirt from around the break in the tin 
capping. Then he carried the tinner’s irons and 
his furnace, with its pit of glowing coals, up to 


in July, 1874, the heat was terribly oppressive, | | the tiny shelf he had rigged on the rounded roof. 


but there was work to be done at the Little 
Cumberland light; and so mechanics 
with tool-chests and repairing-kits were 
promptly set ashore for various jobs of 
repairing and mending. The keeper of 
the lighthouse soon had every one of the 
men at work, tinkering a fault here, 
mending a break there, daubing on a coat 
of paint at some bare spot, and putting 
the house into good condition, inside and 
out. 

“There’s one job that may bother you 
a bit, captain,” the keeper said to the 
commander of the Mignonette, “and 
that’s a leak somewhere in the tin on the 
cap. It ought to be fixed; but it’s a bit 
of a way up there, and it’ll take a steady 
head.” 

Captain Anderson looked up at the 
house-capping, over two hundred feet 
above him. The tinned top certainly 
was a long way up toward the clear blue 
sky. 

“It’s no small climb on such a swelter- 
ing day,” said the captain, “but I guess 
we can do it. Barton, come here!’ 

A well-built young fellow, with shirt 
thrown back from his broad chest, came 
forward. Barton was always called on 
for tinkering and repairing in lofty places. 

“Here’s your job, Barton,” the captain 
continued. “See that tin capping? Well, 
there’s a hole in it somewhere. Move 
lively now, and rig something up there 
so Cutler can get at the leak and solder 
it.” 

Barton moved back a few steps to get 
a good view of the lighthouse top. He 
saw that a narrow walk followed the 
eurving side of the house at the height 
of the lamp, and a strong iron railing 
circled it at the outer edge. Ten feet or 
more above the walk, the tin-covered 
capping, shaped like an _ overturned 
saucer, hung out a bit over the curving 
white wall, while at the apex of the 
rounded roof a gilded weather-vane 
swung on an iron rod. Barton soon 
formulated a plan for climbing. 

First he rigged a sort of ship’s ladder 
by knotting short sticks of wood at regular 
intervals between two lengths of rope. Then he 
carried a short ordinary ladder up to the narrow 
walk about the lamp, braced its lower end firmly 
| against the outer iron railing, settled the upper 
| end well against the projecting edge of the roof, 
and fastened all securely in place. When this 
had been done, he made a slip-noose at one end 
of a piece of stout rope, 
mounted slowly to the capping, 
and skilfully settled the run- 
ning loop down over the glit- 


centre of the roof. Then it | 
was easy for him to draw up | 
his improvised rope ladder and | 
fasten it firmly on the round | 
tin top. 

Cutler, the tinsmith of the 


the lamp by this time, and 
stood out on the narrow, circu- | 
lar walk with irons in one | 
hand and furnace in the other, | 
waiting to get up to the leaky 
roof. 

“Looks hot enough to melt | 
buttons up there!” he called | 
out to Barton, who was rigging 
a small shelf on the roof for 
the tinner’s furnace. 

“It doesn’t look any hotter 
than it feels, I reckon,” Barton returned. “Ice | 





would blister up here on this sizzling tin roof! lighthouse wall, just before his eyes, had the | again. The weight on his lungs was gone. 
I’ve got my | height concealed, but the moment he had climbed could breathe, and his brain was clear. A little 
Pass up your irons | to the broad, round capping, and had looked out | woman in black was kneeling by the bed, holding 

| over the sloping tin and down upon the men and | his hand. 
“No,” said Cutler, “the cap’n might think I | the beach and the ocean far below, he became | 


Say, Cutler, you needn’t come up. 
eye on the hole in the roof. 
and I’ll plug it for you.” 


was playing off a bit. I'll go up and do it. 
hate to ‘rile’ him on such a beastly hot day.’ 
“All right, Cutler,” Barton replied. “But I'll} 
scrape the hole clean for you, anyway.’ 
In a few minutes Barton had cleaned all the | 


/a pocket of his overalls. 


Mignonette, had climbed to | 


‘Now we’re ready for business,”’ Barton said, | 





‘“ HELP! HELP!’ 


as he dropped nimbly down the ladder and stood | “It is a sharp attack. 


aside for Cutler to ascend. “Ilow’s your head? 
It’s two hundred feet up to the lamp, here— | 
and a fellow who isn’t feeling just right had 
better stay below on a day like this.” 

“You needn’t worry, Barton,’ Cutler replied, 
as he doubled a stick of solder and thrust it into | 
“I’ve worked on lots | 
of high buildings in my day.’”’ And the tinsmith | 
swung himself on the ladder. 

But he soon found that climbing a lighthouse | 
is quite different from climbing an ordinary 


bottom by the narrow walk and held out at the 
top by the projecting roof, offered a stairway | 
| that was almost perpendicular, and a slip 
| might mean a drop of over two hundred feet. 
Slowly and carefully Cutler moved up, rung by | 
rung. Barton followed close at his heels, in 
order that he might be ready to hand over the 
tinner’s irons from the furnace when they were 
wanted. Scarcely a breath of wind was stirring, 


| and the blazing sunshine was turned back on the | 
| village street and waved their hands. 


men by the glaring white wall. 

Suddenly Barton noticed a certain hesitation 
in the lifting of the tinner’s foot before him. 
Then he saw it hang listlessly, half off the ladder- 
rung. At the same time a shout came up faintly 
from the men below. ‘“Something’s wrong!’ 
Barton muttered ; and taking a firm hold on the | 





ladder, he bent back his head and looked up.|a dumb agony of prayer. 


He saw an alarming sight. 
Cutler had mounted the ladder safely while the 


I'd | dizzy, took one hand from the ladder, pressed it | “Go to sleep. 
| across his forehead, and leaned dangerously | 
If he | the sunlight breaking through the window. 


| backward, unnerved, weak and fainting. 
| fell, he might carry Barton with him. 
Barton acted instantly. 


| thing about him! 
tering vane and the rod at the | building. The slender ladder, held in at the| about her lately. 


against the ladder with his own body. At the 
same time he seized hold of the dangling rope, 
and passed it tightly around the limp tinsmith 
and the ladder-braces. As he strained and 
braced to keep the man’s body back against the 
slender ladder, he shouted, “Help! Help!” with 
all the power of his lusty lungs. 

The captain roared back from below, 
They're on the way!” 

How long the plucky climber could have held 
himself and Cutler in that perilous position 
nobody can tell; but certainly Barton found use 
for all his courage and brawn that day. As the 
weight of the fainting tinsmith fell more heavily 
upon his straining arms, it seemed to Barton as 
if his iron grip would break and he drop with his 
helpless companion down and down to the yellow 
beach. Two bodies tumbling and twirling in 
falling back from off the ladder, their thump and 
crushing on the earth—Barton could not repress 
a shudder of horror as he realized that his grip 
must break soon. But his will went more and 
more into his hands. 

How long the climber held on cannot be told. 
Some thought it was all of ten minutes. Others 
set it at less than that, but Captain Anderson, 
who expected every moment to see two bodies 
come bumping down, declared that Barton 
“never moved a muscle for half an hour.” At 
any rate, he was well-nigh exhausted when the 
lighthouse keeper appeared on the narrow circular 
walk at the lantern with two of the crew of the 
Mignonette close behind him. 

“A rope, quick!” Barton called out. The 
keeper seized a line and passed it up. Barton 
tossed the rope over a ladder-rung, made several 
turns with it about Cutler's body, and then said, 
“Lower him easy now, boys. He’s pretty well 
gone.”’ 

Slowly the limp tinsmith was lowered to the 
narrow walk at the lamp and carried down into 
a shaded room below. Restoratives were applied, 
and it was not long before Cutler opened his eyes 
and came to his senses. 

After the long strain Barton found descent 
a slow and difficult task, and when at last he 
reached the friendly shelf at the lamp, he sank on 
the narrow floor, thoroughly exhausted. But he 
felt strong enough that same afternoon to ascend 
the lofty ladders once more, put new fire in the 
tinner’s furnace, and cover the ragged break in 
the tin with a good patch of solder. 


“Hold 
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Gregory. 


REGORY awoke. This was his dingy 
(; bed in the boarding-house, but the 
mattress was like a bed of coals; the 

air that he breathed was flame. 

“What's the matter ?’’ he tried to say, but the 
words were faint and thick. The landlady, paler 
and more anxious even than usual, and the old 
doctor, who looked after the college men when 
they were ill, stood beside the bed. 

“But I am not ill! I never was ill in my life!” 
Gregory tried to get out of bed, but he found he 
could hardly draw his breath. The doctor’s red 
face began to grow dim and far-off. 

“I have telegraphed his mother,” said the 
landlady. “She cannot get here till morning.” 

“Fle may not know her,” the old man said. 
A year ago he could have 
thrown it off, but now I fear —” 

“Yes. He has been drinking hard for months,’ 
sighed the landlady. 

A year ago he could have thrown it off? Did 
| they think he was going to die? Was that what 
| they meant? He—Gregory King! Why, he 
was only twenty! He had all of his life to live. 
His mother always said that he never had had a 


| day’s sickness since he was born, and was so 


But then, she was proud of every- 
He had not thought much 
Poor little woman! How 
many years she had been denying herself to save 
money enough for him to come to college! 

He became delirious. He thought he was 
| leaving home again on that first day. His mother 
| had taken him into her room and they knelt by 
the bed and prayed that he might live a clean, 
honest life, true to God, and that some day he 
might do noble work in the world. And then 
she kissed him and tried to laugh when she said 
good-by, and the neighbors were out on the 


proud of it! 


Then he went down into the life he had known, 
and that he had rioted in for the last six months. 
Had he lost his chance in the world for that? 
Had he lost God? 

As the doctor watched his delirious patient, 
he fancied that there was meaning in his eyes— 
But presently the 
sufferer fell into a heavy stupor. 

Many hours passed before Gregory awoke 
He 


“*Mother ?’’ he said. 

“Yes, my son,” she said, trying to be calm. 
We hope the danger is past.” 
But Gregory looked steadily at her and then at 
He 
knew that God had heard him and given him 


Seeing a bit of rope | another chance. 
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Current Topics. 


Robinson Crusoe has always been 
regarded as a singularly ingenious man, who 
deserved great credit for keeping himself alive 
on his tropical island. But his fictitious history 
grows pale and uninteresting when compared 
with the true story of four Russian sailors who, 
shipwrecked on an Arctic island, not only 
managed to subsist for seven years there, but to 
acquire comparative riches. Their really amazing 
achievement is told, on another page, by the 
Arctie explorer, Gen. A. W. Greely. This issue 
also contains a notable ballad, “THe DANCE 
At TREVES,” by Alfred Austin, poet laureate 
of England. 


“The Unexpectedness of Poe”’ is the 
title of a recent essay by Hamilton Mabie. It 
is likewise the cause of Princeton’s recent 
victory over Yale’s football team. Unexpected 
triumphs, nevertheless, as in the cases of both 
young Arthur Poe and his predecessor, Edgar 
Allan Poe, are usually the result of indefatigable 
preparation. car 


Holiday and holy day are essentially one 
and the same word, yet they have come to mean 
almost exactly opposite things. ‘Those who 
celebrate a holiday shun the solemnity of a holy 
day, while those who worship on a holy day, to 
wit, the Sabbath, strenuously object to having it 
turned into a holiday. So great is the contrast 
between words and the things to which they are 
applied. 


Absent-mindedness has seldom been a 
fame- or money-making venture to its possessor. 
Nevertheless, the poem, “The Absent-Minded 
Beggar,”’ which Mr. Kipling contributed to a 
London newspaper for sale, has already brought 
in a fund of fifty thousand dollars for the needy 
families of the soldiers sent to South Africa. 
The poem is recited nightly at ten music halls, 
and sung to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music at half 
a dozen more. 


“Citizen Sunday’”’ has become a fixed 
institution in London, and this year on that date 
the clergymen in more than three hundred 
churches of that city preached upon the duties 
of the citizen to the state. That is an institution 
which might well be adopted in this country. A 
man may bea good citizen without being religious ; 
but at any rate every man who is truly religious 
should be a good citizen, and all the better 
citizen because be is religious. 

A few centuries ago the bitterest foes in 
the world, probably, were the Spanish and the 
Dutch. Spain oppressed the Netherlands with 
unparalleled cruelties; the Dutch withstood the 
enemy and finally conquered them with unsur- 
passed heroism. To-day the Spaniards are 
sending friendly congratulations to the Dutch, in 
South Africa, on their stubborn defence of their 
independence—the independence which the 
Spaniards themselves in the days of Alva so 
furiously denied. The whirligig of time has 
shown us few more striking changes of attitude 
than this. 


An actress stopped the play recently in 
a New York theatre to allow the conversation in 
one of the boxes to go on. It was a stern 
rebuke, but was it undeserved? ‘“‘Nothing in 
all my career,” says Madame Marchesi, the 
great Paris music teacher, “has annoyed me 
more than chatter during my singing.” Once 
when she was singing at the German ambassa- 
dor’s, and the noise had reached its height, she 
suddenly ceased. The host rushedup. “I wish 
to be listened to,’’ she said in clear tones, and 
silence followed. It is doubtful if any of those 
who had thus trespassed on the artist’s rights 
and on the enjoyment of the other guests, ever 
repeated the offence. 

Plorence Nightingale, now close upon 
eighty years of age, wrote a letter to survivors of 
Balaklava as a greeting for their recent reunion. 
The fragrance of her philanthropic work in the 
Crimean War is still a sweet savor after nearly 
half a century. What she did was a revelation 
to the world how a great purpose can carry one 
through labors almost measureless, amid sur- 
roundings fitted to try the stoutest heart. Those 
who saw the charge of the Light Brigade, and 
also witnessed her heroic labors, might well have 
reckoned her chances of survival far less than 
those of the men who faced the guns. Was not 
hers a case of losing life and yet saving it? She 
was a martyr in will, if not in deed, but was 
spared for further service and permitted to bea 
pattern in noble works. 

Lord Roberts, one of the most distinguished 
ofticers of the British army, is noted for his exact 
punctuality and his disregard for mere sentiment. 
That fact makes the more noteworthy his recent 
testimony on the subject of temperance, indeed 
of total abstinence, in the military service. 
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contrast between convictions of abstainers and 
of non-abstainers. Among abstainers the con- 
victions were 4.12 in the 1000, while among 
non-abstainers they were 36.38 in the 1000, or 
nearly nine times as many. Thus drinking men 
are nearly nine times as apt to break the law as 
non-drinkers. Moreover, the admissions to hos- 
pital per 1000 were 208.48 abstainers and 301.52 
non-abstainers. These, said Lord Roberts, were 
two points which it was impossible for anybody 
to gainsay. Yes; and it would be difficult to 
tell why they do not apply to civil as well as to 
military life. “It is not,’ he added, “a friendly 
thing to give drink to soldiers.” It is not well, 
in a larger sense, to put the bottle to our 
neighbor’s lips. 
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CONSECRATION. 
rms divine in selling hours of dross: 
A be fed; without, be rich no more. 
Shakespeare ( Sonnet CXL V1). 
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Coast Defences. 


OR the past thirteen years the government 
has been erecting coast fortifications 
according to a general plan, devised by 

officers of the army, which will cost in the 
aggregate about one hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars—the work to be spread over a 
series of years. 

Although the plan in its essential features was 
adopted, the work has not been carried on with 
the intended rapidity. The Spanish War found 
the coast cities poorly fortified. Such fortifica- 
tions as existed were inadequately provided with 
old-fashioned ammunition. The smoke from the 
powder would have defined the position of the 
batteries to an enemy. 

The idea that the coast must bristle with guns 
is offensive to most Americans. The country 
has been defended in the past by its isolation, its 
non-interference traditions, and its ships. Even 
now the completion of the coast defences is 
retarded by the opposition of navy men, who 
advise that the money intended fer such defences 
be spent for ships rather than for forts. 

The experience of the Spanish War certainly 
justifies a good opinion of the defensive value of 
modern shore batteries, since while our good 
ships were unable to harm seriously even very 
old and poorly equipped coast defences, they 
easily made away with the enemy’s ships. 

Nor can it be longer assumed that the policy of 
keeping out of the quarrels of Europe secures 
the American coasts perpetually from attack. 
Our “line of battle’ is now extended over the 
whole world. Common prudence and ordinary 
Yankee foresight admonish that the system of 
defences be completed at an early date. 





Washington Society. 

PEAKER HENDERSON, like his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Reed, is making his Washington 

home at one of the hotels, but unlike Mr. 
Reed, he is preparing to “do a good deal of 
entertaining” this winter, as the phrase goes. 
Mrs. Reed, during the time her husband was 
Speaker, seldom went into society and rarely 
observed reception days. Mrs. Henderson and 
her daughter have always taken more interest in 
such matters and will do so this winter especially. 

In Washington the week is divided for social 
purposes somewhat like this: On Mondays the 
ladies of the Supreme Court circle receive their 
callers ; on Tuesdays the wives of Representatives 
in Congress “receive ;’? on Wednesdays, it is the 
turn of the Cabinet ladies ; on Thursdays of the 
ladies of the senatorial circle; and on Fridays 
those of the diplomatic corps. 

Then there are days assigned according to 
sections of the city. Dupont Circle ladies receive 
on one day, those in Lafayette Square on another. 
Sometimes it is a question whether to select the 
day of the neighborhood or that which belongs 
to the office of the head of the household. The 
system is not unfrequently so complicated as to 
be confusing. It may even produce social con- 
fusion when some canon of etiquette is violated 
innocently by a newcomer or a blunderer. 
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The Sanatorium Treatment of 
Consumption. 


[rn are two facts regarding consumption 





which, although long known and insisted 

upon by a few saniiarians and physicians, 
have only recently been generally admitted. It 
is upon these two facts—the contagiousness of 
the disease and its curability in the early stages— 
that the modern sanatorium treatment of tuber- 
culosis has been founded. 

Consumption is not contagious in the same 
sense as smallpox, for if certain necessary pre- 
cautions are taken a tuberculous subject is little 
more dangerous to the health of those about him 
than is a well person; but if these essentials are 
neglected the danger is very great and very real. 

Now among the very poor, especially those 
living in large cities, it is practically impossible 
to enforce the observance of these precautions, 
and consequently each consumptive is a centre 
whence the disease may, and probably will, spread 
in countless directions. The transfer of such a 
patient to a sanatorium removes at once a source 


Reports on discipline, he said, show a remarkable | of peril to the community and at the same time 





gives the patient himself the best, and often his 
only, chance-of recovery. ‘The main elements of 
treatment in a sanatorium are an abundance of 
fresh and pure air, wholesome food, rest and 
exercise in the proper proportions, and above all 
absolute cleanliness and the prompt destruction 
of the bacillus-laden expectorated matters. 
Formerly sanatoria were accessible only to the 
well-to-do, and the poor, those who need this 
form of treatment the most, were barred. A 
movement has started recently, looking to the 
erection of institutions for. the treatment of the 
poor at the expense of the state, and to Massa- 
chusetts, with its state hospital for consumptives 
at Rutland, belongs the honor of being the first 
of the United States to build such a sanatorium. 
When not only every state, but every large city 
as well, has similar institutions for the treatment 
and the sanitary education of the eqnsumptive, 
we may hope to see the fatalities from this “great 
white plague’ become as rare as those from 
whooping-cough or a cold in the head. 
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SELF-CONDEMNED. 


The cause is plain, and not to be denied; 
The proud are always most provoked by pride. 
Selected. 
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Civil Government for Cuba. 
Tice United States is pledged, by the reso- 





lutions adopted by Congress when the 
country embarked in the war with Spain, to 
leave “the government and control’ of Cuba, 
when the island shall be pacified, “‘to its people.” 
‘There is every reason to suppose that the island 
is now practically pacified, and the President 
has announced his intention to carry out the 
terms of the solemn compact with Cuba and the 
world. 

As a preliminary step, it is proposed to put 
the island under civil control. A civil governor, 
possibly two governors, one for the east and the 
other for the west, will be appointed. It is 
believed that in this way the transformation to a 
native government will be facilitated. 

But there are signs that some Cubans object 
strongly to civil government by the United States. 
They even talk of resisting the change and of 
making war upon the United States in order to 
prevent it. ‘They oppose it on the ground-that 
any American government in Cuba should be 
temporary, and that a foreign civil government 
would have a tendency to become permanent. 

This fear is based on the suspicion which the 
Cubans have derived from their experience with 
Spain. Repeatedly deceived by that country, 
they expect that the United States also will 
deceive them if it can. They foresee in the 
proposed civil type of government a plan to 
cheat them out of “the government and control 
of the island by its people.’ 

Their fear is not well-founded. Everything 
points to a settled determination on the part of 
the United States to confer self-government on 
the Cuban people. The pledge so to do was 
repeated by the President with emphasis in his 
recent message to Congress. But the duty of 
establishing it devolves upon the United States, 
and must be performed by this government in 
its owngvay and upon its own responsibility. 
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A Memorable Scene. 


HE opening of Congress on the first Monday 

fi in December is always interesting. This 

year, when the Fifty-sixth Congress began 

its first session, a most remarkable incident added 
a dramatic feature to the occasion. 

The calm atmosphere of the Senate was dis- 
turbed by nothing exciting. But in the House 
of Representatives the election of a new Speaker, 
Mr. Henderson of Iowa, engaged the attention 
of a vast throng in the galleries—people who had 
come a long way to witness the scene which was 
to foliow shortly after that election. It was 
known that Mr. Henderson would be chosen, 
yet it was with intense interest that they watched 
for his entrance after the election had been 
declared. 

Escorted by the candidates of the Democratic, 
Populist and Silver parties he entered the hall 
and marched down the main aisle, the members 
on both sides rising and cheering heartily. 
General Henderson, who lost a leg in the Civil 
War, walked haltingly with his cane. He wore 
a black frock coat and a light tie; his round and 
ruddy face, set off with frosted hair and mustache, 
gave him a look of glowing health. 

The Speaker, having been introduced to the 
House, made a short and appropriate speech. 
Until now there were no members, only members 
elect ; they became members by taking the oath 
of office. And then occurred the sensational 
seene of the day. 

‘The members elect came forward in groups as 
the clerk called the states in alphabetical order, 
and took the prescribed oath. When Utah was 
reached and the name of Brigham H. Roberts 
was called, Mr. Tayler, an Ohio Republican 
member, objected to his being sworn on the 
ground that he was and is a polygamist. Mr. 
Tayler presented a resolution that his right to a 
seat be referred to a committee, and made a vig- 
orous speech on this question, which has stirred 
the women of America to such action as they 
have never before taken. He was followed by | 
Mr. McRae, a Democratic member of the House 
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from Arkansas, who also protested earnestly 
against the admission of Mr. Roberts. 

While the discussion was going on, the Utah 
man occupied a painfully conspicuous place. 
He had marched down from his seat to the front 
of the House, and standing in the aisle, with his 
hands resting upon the desks at either side, was 
awaiting action on his case. When a vote upon 
the resolution was deferred by unanimous agree- 
ment until the next day, he operied his mouth to 
say that in consenting to this he would not be 
waiving any of his rights. Speaker Henderson 
assured him that this was the case. 

Mr. Roberts is a good-sized man, tall and 
square-shouldered, with a large, bony face and 
eyes rather deeply set. His hair, which is heavy 
and slightly curly, was brushed up from his 
forehead. He wears a thick mustache. His 
manner was energetic and aggressive, and he 
gave little indication of being seriously cast 
down by the unenviable notoriety he had 
obtained. 

On the next day the Tayler resolution was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority, and Mr. 
Roberts’s case was referred to a committee to 
inquire as to his eligibility. Meanwhile he is not 
allowed to take the oath nor to act as a member. 
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His Choice of a Bed. 
|" Howurd’s Magazine, which is published 





by and for colored Americans, Mr. Booker 

Washington tells an anecdote of his early life 
which has much significance for both black and 
white men. 

He was the son of a field-hand on a Virginia 
plantation, and after slavery was abolished he 
worked in a coal-mine. One day he heard of the 
school at Hampton, and that a poor boy could 
there earn his education. He resolved to have 
this education, and started for Hampton, not even 
knowing where it was. He made his way on foot 
across the mountains of West Virginia, and found 
himself at last in Richmond, penniless, hungry, 
exhausted and without a friend or shelter for the 
night. Now there are thousands of idle negroes 
in Richmond, and many open doors to hatints of 
vice, warm, bright and friendly. 

It is easy to imagine the temptation in them to 
an ignorant boy who had known nothing of life 
but as a slave and coal-digger. Mr. Washington, 
however, simply states that he crept under a board 
sidewalk and there slept all night, and in the 
morning went to the wharves, where he found a 
boat unloading pig iron. The captain employed 
him until the job was done. The wages he earned 
paid his way to Hampton. He went directly to 
General Armstrong and told him his errand. 

“If you are worth anything, I’ll give you a 
chance to work your way,” was the reply of the 
keen-sighted soldier. 

The result we all know. No colored man 
probably ever has helped his race so efficiently as 
the boy who turned his back on the warm, gay 
saloons in Richmond to sleep under the sidewalk. 

Almost every man starts out in life with some 
high purpose in view. To each of us comes the 
trial hour of hunger and want, when the wrong 
path seems warm and friendly, and the right cold 
and hard. Which shall we choose? 





Unforgotten. 


EAR the Bowling Green, at the foot of 
N Broadway, a dingy side street leads off 
toward the river. All day during the 
week, the street shakes with the thunder of heavy 
drays, and the elevated trains roar overhead ; but 
on Sunday all the life of the city has moved 
up-town, and this old portion of the city is quiet 
and deserted. 

One Sunday morning a man turned into the 
side street and sat down on the steps of one of 
the buildings. He looked as if he had walked the 
streets all night, and was hungry besides. The 
quiet and the morning sunshine had evidently 
tempted him to rest. 

In a little while a lank, yellow cat poked her 
head out of a hole back of the steps, and eyed the 
man. Satisfied, apparently, that he had no 
designs on her life, she crept out and ran across 
the street, in search of her breakfast; finding here 
a bit of bread in an ash can, there a scrap of meat 
from the janitor’s table, in a garbage barrel. 

The man watched her idly at first. When she 
came back to the hole under the steps he spoke to 
her, but she gave no heed. By and by, however, 
she reappeared with a puny kitten in her mouth. 
Another and another were brought out, until her 
little family lay huddled together in the sunshine. 
Then she gathered them to her and began to nurse 
them, purring happily. 

The sight stirred something in the heart of the 
man which he did not know was there. Weak, 
hungry, tired, discouraged by the fruitless search 
for work, he had long since lost faith in the 
kindness of his fellow men and begun to doubt 
even the goodness of God. But what power had 
planted maternal love in the breast of this poor, 
hunted, half-starved creature whose hand, like 
Ishinael's, was against every man and every 
man’s hand against her? Who had led her to 
that safe, snug refuge behind the steps? What 
was it that kept her faithful when she could so 
easily have left her kittens and saved the scanty 
forage for herself? Could it be anything less than 
the unspeakable love of God for His creatures? 

When the man left the steps his face was hope- 
ful, and he walked with confidence. The next 
| Sunday he came again, this time with a paper 
parcel in his hand. He sat down on the steps and 
called the cat, and when her nose appeared at the 
hole, he unwrapped the parcel and dropped a 
piece of meat. He smiled to see how suddenly it 
disappeared, and then he went away. The next 
| Sunday he came again, and the next, until at last 
| the kittens were able to shift for themselves. 

It was the janitor who told the story. He was 
| sweeping the steps one morning when the man 
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appeared. They fell to talking, and im the con- 
versation the man told him of that first time he 
had sat there; of how the sight of the little family 
had given him a new faith; a new sense of the 
Father’s love and the completeness of His plan. 
He had taken up the seareh for work with new 
energy, and at length he had succeeded. And 
even the janitor considered it a pleasant story. 
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LINCOLN AND PICKETT. 


Among the persenal friendships interrupted 
but not ended by the Civil War, one of especial 
interest was between Abraham Lincoln and 
George E. Pickett. Lincoln was much the older, 
and when he was an influential figure in Illinois 
politics, young Pickett was ambitious to enter 
West Point. Lincoln secured an appointment for 
him, and while he was at the academy wrote him 
many letters of kindly, almost fatherly, advice. 
Mrs. Pickett quotes from one of them in her 
memorial volume to her husband, “Pickett and 
his men.” 

“I have just told the folks here in Springfield,” 
wrote Mr. Lincoln, “‘on this one hundred and 
eleventh anniversary of the birth of him whose 
name, mightiest in the cause of civil liberty, still 
mightiest in the cause of moral reformation, we 
mention in solemn awe, in naked, deathiess 
splendor, that the one victory we can ever call 
complete will be that one which proclaims that 
there is not one slave or one drunkard on the face 
of God’s green earth. Recruit for this victory.” 

At the close of the letter he said: 

“Now, boy, on your march, don’t you go and 
forget the old maxim that ‘one drop of honey 
eatehes more flies than a half-gallon of gall.’ 
Load your musket with this maxim, and smoke it 
im your pipe.” 

Pickett remembered, for there was not a drop 
of gall in his whole life. 

Short as was Mr. Lincoln’s time when he passed 
through Richmond after its surrender, he went to 
the old Pickett home to hunt up his friend and 
former partner, General Pickett’s uncle. He 
asked about the general himself, and then for the 
general’s wife. When Mrs. Pickett heard the 
ealler ask for George Pickett’s wife, she went 
forward with her baby in her arms. 

“TI am George Pickett’s wife,” she said. 

“And I am Abraham Lincoln.” 

“The President?” 

“No. Abraham Lincoln, George’s old friend.” 

Seeing the baby’s outstretched arms, Mr. Lincoln 
took him and kissed him. As Lincoln restored 
the baby to his mother he said, in that deep and 
sympathetic voice which was one of his greatest 
powers over the hearts of men: 

“Tell your father, the raseal, that I forgive him 
for the sake of your mother’s smile and your 
bright eyes.” 
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LITTLE NANCY’S SAMPLER. 


Quaint, and often oddly touching to an imagina- 
tive eye, are the elaborate samplers found in old 
New England homes, with their careful lettering, 
their curly scrollwork, their impossible flowers, 
birds and garlands, the work of patient little 
grandmothers and great-grandmothers, dead long 
years ago. 

Name and age of the little workwoman they 
usually give; sometimes they record the names 
and dates of birth of the whole family; often they 
inelude a religious couplet, or an ancient proverb. 
But there is more variety in their decorative 
design than in their language, and few make so 
direct an appeal to the sympathies as a curious 
sampler of a little English girl, wrought more 
than two centuries ago, still cherished by her 
descendants, and recently exhibited at a charity 
fair. 

It is an exquisite specimen of needlework, 
despite her youth, and is worked in many colors, 
with floral embellishments and elaborate capitals, 
on a ground of faded green canvas. Thus itreads: 
A. B.C. D. E. F. G. 

My Name is Nancy Allestree. 
H.1J. K. L. & 


Ive Learned to Cross-Stitch Fell & Hem 
N. 0. P. Q. B.S. 


— may me Survive 
e & Bless me. So Amen. 


* 
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TWO ANSWERS. 


Not long ago a Boston clergyman received an 
evening call from an elderly man and woman who 
expressed a wish to be joined in the bonds of 
matrimony then and there. 

“Have you ever been married before?” asked 
the clergyman of the man, an honest-eyed, 
weather-beaten person of seafaring aspect. 

“Never, and never wanted to be before,” was 
the prompt reply. 

“And have you ever been married before?” the 
question came to the woman. 

“No, sir,’ she replied with equal promptness; 
and with a touch of humor that appealed to the 
clergyman at onee, she added, “I never had a 
chance!” 

The marriage ceremony was speedily performed, 
and the clergyman refused to take any fee, telling 
the bride with a twinkle in his eye that it had 
been a privilege to officiate, which he would have 
been sorry to miss. 
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LUCID! 


A famous verdict rendered many years ago by 
4 coroner’s jury in a case of mysterious death 
ran thus: 

_ “We, the jury of twelve good men and true, duly 
nmpanelled and responsible on our consciences, do 
hereby return the following verdict on the demise 
of the deceased, namely: That said corpse came 
to its death through the abrupt ceasing of his 
heart to perform its natural office, for no reason 
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whatever discernible by man, but solely an act of 
providence.” 

If this was not altogether explicit, at least the 
public knew there had been no foul play; but 
| what meaning could possibly be attached to the 
| verdict which a legal magazine assures us was 
| rendered, much more recently, by a Missouri 
court? 

“We, the jury impanelled, sworn and charged to 
inquire into the insanguinity of Hezekiah Jones, 
do occur in the affirmative.” 

This leaves the matter still shrouded in mystery. 
| Was Hezekiah, dead, an ensanguined corpse? 
| Was he, living, d of homicide, or merely of 
| insanity? Insanguinity is a resonant and myste- 
| rious multisyllable that must leave the every-day 
juryman ina very uncertain frame of mind. 











A Beautiful Souvenir. 


Given to Companion Subscribers. 


The Youth's Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and imexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 

ments. 

The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for 1900, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. Price 50 cents. 





The Companion Sent Free. 


| To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send THE 
COMPANION from the date the name is 
received until January 1, 1900, and for a 
full year from that date. 





CUTTING. 


The law court is the modern substitute for the 
tournament, and a pretty good substitute it proves 
when a battle is on between rival lawyers quick- 
witted and outspoken. 


The late Col. John Atkinson was opposed in an 
importanat case by another able lawyer, James 
H. Pound, and they were fighting like giants for 
every point of advantage. Pound had won a 
majority of the jousts; the colonel was nettled, 

was lying low for a chance to deliver a swing- 


ing blow. 
the judge, “when I decided a 


“It came,” says 
st Pound. It had been fiercely pagued 
g it as I did, I 


int a; 
by attorneys, and in d 
ted my giving authorities. 


reasons at le " 
I saw Pound shakechis head at one of my conelu- 
sions ; his lips moved, and I supposed he had made 
some comment, so when I ded my decision, 


las : 

“*What did you say, Mr. Pound?’ 

“Quick as a shot, and in his mest cutting tones 
of intense sarcasm, the colonel replied: 

““Mr. Pound did not eae honor. He 
merely shook his head. There is nothing in it.’” 





PROOF POSITIVE. 


Walls have had ears since curiosity began; now 
it seems they have eyes, too, if we may generalize 
from the story of a contemporary. 


A well-known photographer of New York 
recently had his country house overhauled. A 
new skylight was added, and alterations were 
made in the roof. The men took their time and did 
not overwork.themselves, but this did not prevent 
the roofer from presenting a bill almost as “steep” 
as his calling. When the owner of the house 
expostulated, it was explained to him that the 
men had to be paid for their time, and they had 
spent several days on the job. 

“No wonder,” said the otographer; and then 
he produced a number of snapshot photographs, 
eng we my the men on the roof of his house as 
taken from the attic window of an adjoining 
building. Some were sitting smoking, some were 
|Treading newspapers, and others were lying on 
| their backs. 
| “Why,” said the astonished roofer, “these are 
| any men!” 
| “Exactly so,” replied the photographer, ‘and 
they are earning my money.” 





deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing | 
(Adv. 








OUTH ORGAN Chart teaches a tune in 10 min. Cata. free. 
Agts. w’t’d. Music Novelty Co., Dept. 8, Detroit, Mich. 
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IF YOU SHOOT « Rife, Pistol or Shot- 
gun you'll make a Bull's Eye by sending 
three 2c. stamps for the /dea/ //andbook 
ends veges Pree. The latest Ency- 
clopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Youth's Companion. 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U.S.A 





THE FENTON COAS $1.50 
Fine Winter Sport anew roe 


No up-ropare Boy 
CIRCULAR. 


SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT ONE. ENTON COASTER 00., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 





Infant’s Tan and Black Kid Button, 
Child’s Tan and 
Lace, F ch 


Application. 
ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, 6th Ave., Cor. 20th St., NEW YORK. 
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CAMMEYER ” Stamped on a Shoe 
MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT. 

; Tootsy Wootsys for Children. 

The children’s, the infants’, the 
babies’ toes, how much they need | 
proper, comfortable shoes! 
In our Baby Shoes see how their 
little toes rest naturally and com- 
ser — A They can move and | 

wiggle them freely — allowing 
room for growth without | 











abies to cry. It 
is often the pinch- 
ing shoe. Come or 
sendtous for proper 
footwear for the lit- 
tle ones—it will cost 
you less and the 
babies will be health- 
ier, and you will be happier. 


h Toe, No Heel, Sizes 2 to 6, $1 1S. 
Black Kid, Buttonand ] 50. 
oe, Wedge Heel, Sizes — 
We have all kinds, all styles and all colors of Babies’ Shoes 
and Slippers—any and everything desired we are sure to 
have tt, and our prices ave below all other dealers. 
Catalogue Mailed Free on 


Frenc 












T? ANY PERSON who intends to buy 
nice furniture it will pay, and pay well, 
to send for our catalogue and investigate 
the positive advantages of buying ‘‘ Direct 
from Factory at Factory Prices.’’ 
This space is too small to give full de- 
tails, but the following will give an idea of 
the extremely low prices at which we 
sell strictly HIGH- 
GRADE furniture. 


A Splendid 
Gift for a 
Father or 
Mother 


buys _ this 

restfiul“Co- 
louial Rocker,’’No.870. 
COVERED withthe 
best — machine 
buffed GENUIN Eleath- 
er. Has genuine hair 
cushions, tufted back. 
Choice of maroon, olive-green or russet-color 
leather. At retail a similar rocker costs $40 to $50. 

Write for our Complete Catalogue No.“ W.” 


THE FRED MACEY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 


Direct from the Factory 


































and turns an hour, a fair average of the 
demands on a healthy child’s waist. 
ee 
MADE entirely of knitted webbing that 
will not stiffen or clot like cloth 
waists, and provided with Knitted 


and buttonholes. 


seasons. 
are friends of the E Z waist. 


25 Cts. 





T GIVES all over; in every thread, 
and allows a child a thousand twists 


Tubular Straps to support pants, drawers 
and skirts; preventing strain on buttons 


THE peculiar knitting gives splendid ven- 
tilation and the waist is suitable for all 
Mothers and children everywhere 


Sizes—for children from 2 to 13 years of age. 


At ali Dry 
Goods Dealers. 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 349 Broadway, New York, Wholesale Agents. 
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WHEN SIGNS FAIL. 


Scientific inquiry is sometimes curiously balked. 
A professor of one of our colleges who is a 
| summer resident of a little New England village, 
| on his first rounds this year met a native towns- 
man who told him, among other items of local 
interest, of the illness of his wife. 


“I am sorry to hear it,” said the professor, all 
oy at once. “What is the cause of her | 
illness?” } 

This her husband was not prepared to say, but 
| at length admitted that some called it one thing 

and some another. By judicious questions, how- 

ever, the professor learned enough to satisfy 
himself that the sick woman was suffering from 
epilepsy, and began to inquire for familiar 

symptoms. The answers he received were, i 
| general, convincing. Finally, he asked: 





in | 


“Does your wife grind her teeth while asleep?” | 
“Well, no, I’ve never noticed that she did,” was 


| the reply; ‘but I don’t know as 
| of her wearing her teeth to bed.’ 


I ever remember 
> 
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From the town’s unwonted din 
/ Safely housed in quiet homes, 
Or the shelter of an inn, 
While He, the King of kings, was found 
With oxen lowing all around. 


| ITTLE babes of Bethlehem, 


Little babes of Bethlehem, 

Dainty robes which love had shaped 
Deftly, for these festal days, 

Round your infant limbs were draped— 
In swaddling band and eattle stall 
Was throned the Kingliest of all. 


Little babes of Bethlehem, 
Cradled on the mother breast, 
Loving word and crooning song 
Lulled you tenderly to rest. 
Along the ramparts of the skies 
Glad angels sang His lullabies. 


Little babes of Bethlehem, 
Lights that in your dwellings gleamed, 
Radiant as the summer stars, 
Softly o’er your pillows streamed— 
A single star, of heavenly ray, 
Shone where the world’s Redeemer lay. 


Little babes of Bethlehem, 
Children of a bygone age, 

Slain of Herod, cruel king— 
Nothing more on history’s page ; 

But He Who in the manger lay 

Is Lord of heaven and earth to-day. 
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Prayed—and Watched. 


HE name of the Rev. George 
Miiller of Bristol, England, 
represents to many minds a 
man who achieved great 
success by simply asking 
God for it. This is a mis- 
take. Although the main- 
spring of his work was in 
his closet, Mr. Miiller was too practical to make 

a lazy dependence of his faith. He was a man 

of common sense, and “a man among men.” 

An incident showing how he understood the 

command to ‘‘watch and pray’ furnishes one of 

the best commentaries on the text. 

When, on one occasion, a party of his fellow- 
workers were going abroad, and conveyance was 
ready to take them to the shipping-pier, he 
noticed that a cabman, in stowing their small 
luggage, hastily thrust several carpet-bags into 
the boot of the carriage. 

Mr. Miiller had prayed for the safety of his 
friends and their property, both on water and on 
land, but he had also made sure that their ship 
was seaworthy, and he had counted all their 
baggage. He accompanied them to the wharf, 
and in the confusion there, kept a cool head and 
a clear eye. 

When the driver unloaded the movables from 
his cab nearly half the number of pieces he had 
put in were missing. He was mounting his box 
to drive away, but the watchful minister stopped 
him, and the luggage hidden in the boot was 
delivered to its owners. 

In the school of prayer one learns many new 
jessons, and Mr. Miiller lived long enough to 
learn them all. 
a trust in God which ignores ordinary prudence 
contradicts itself. 


———~<e»—__—_ 





Old-Time Customs. 


N the history of the old Quaker Coates family, 

| of Pennsylvania, we are told of a sermon 

preached by a certain godly Friend, Benjamin 

Lay, near the end of the last century, on the 
vice of luxury. 

He spoke to a great crowd in the street in 
Philadelphia from the balcony of the court-house. 
On a table beside him was his wife’s new service 
of French china, and he emphasized every 
sentence by banging a cup or a plate on the 
stones below, until nothing but a heap of glitter- 
ing fragments remained. One does not like to 
think of his home-coming, unless Mrs. Lay’s 
temper was under better control than her hus- 
band’s. 

Boys addicted to lying or profanity were 
whipped, if not into virtue, into silence. The 
rawhide was found in every well-ordered house- 
hold, ready for instant use. 

In Pennsylvania hardened offenders were often 
publicly treated to a discipline of fasting and 


None knew better than he that | 
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prayer in the hope that the evil spirit would 
be driven from their mouths in visible form. 
Watson, in his annals, tells of the torture for 
days of some of these men by well-meaning 
zealots, the town looking on. 

In Virginia women guilty of evil-speaking and 
slandering were compelled to appear in church 
during the service, wrapped in white sheets, to 
make confession of their fault, and publicly to 
pray for pardon. 

The methods of sinning and of correction 
differ in every age, but after all it is the same 
man and the same woman in Eden, in African 
jungles, in Quaker meeting-houses, in Catholic 


| chapels, in Protestant churches, or in American 


clubs to-day. The same nameless evil is at work, 
and the same Helper is at hand. 
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Among the Boers. 


HE English have governed in South Africa 
1. for a hundred years, driving into the desert 
the Dutch who wish to be independent, but 
the strange Boer race—which is not exactly 
Dutch, but a mixture of several races, including 
almost as strong an admixture of French Hugue- 
not blood as of the blood of Holland, and including 
also a dash of German, English and Scottish— 
always comes uppermost in the affairs of the 
colonies. At this day the “Africanders,” or 
Dutch-speaking colonials, bear sway by virtue of 
their majority in Cape Colony 
itself. An Austrian traveller, 
Herr von Hiibner, tells why this 
is so. 


The Boers love South Africa, 
and have no desire to live any- 
where else. They have taken 
deep root in the soil. They have 
completely adapted themselves 
to the climate and conditions of 
life. They live to a great age, 
and great families of children are 
born to them. 4 

Herr von Hiibner visited a 
family of French Huguenot origin, 
Hugo by name, which was in 
mourning for the head of the 
family. The family had mostly 
assembled on account of the old 
man’s death, and there wag a 
great crowd. 

“How many descendants did 
Herr Hugo leave?” the visitor 
asked. 

“He had had two hundred 
and ninety-two in all,” was the 
answer, “but there are only two 
hundred and eleven living now.” 

“All children and grandchil- 
dren?” 

“And great-grandchildren and 
ppt eandoaieree.” 

“How did he happen to die?” 

“That is what no one can tell,” they answered, 
shaking their heads. ‘‘He never had a sick da 
in his life, he never took to his bed, and he seeme 
to drop off allatonce. It is a profound mystery.” 
They were perfectly honest in their wonder. 

“But how old was he?” 

“Only ninety-three!”’ 

No such English-speaking patriarchs as this are 
found. The English abandon the country as soon 
as they can; if they must remain to complete the 
making of a fortune, or to earn a livelihood, they 
send their children “home” to England to be 
educated. 

The Boers of French origin are proud of it, and 
even call themselves French sometimes, but they 
do not speak a word of the French language. 
They are as completely assimilated to the Boer 
nationality as any European immigrant in the 
second generation in America is to ours. 

Monsieur Féraud, a French traveller in South 
Africa, gives an amusing account of one of these 
“Frenchmen.” Monsieur Féraud was caught one 
day in a terrible rain, and knocked at the door 
of a Boer house. A typical Boer of somewhat 
forbidding appearance came to the door. For- 

etting himself, Monsieur Féraud asked for shelter 
n English instead of in Dutch. The Boer smoked 
on, apperentyy not intending to admit him. 

“Who is it?” asked the farmer’s wife, from an 
adjoining room. 

. “Oh, only an Englishman,” said the Boer. 

Monsieur Féraud, who spoke Dutch, now said 
in that tongue, “No, I am not an Englishman ; I 
am a Frenchman.” 

The Boer’s whole appearance and manner 
changed. “Jk bin ooch een Franchsman!” (1 
too, am a Frenchman!) he said, proudly, an 
invited the traveller in and treated him nm | 
hospitably. His name was hin ergy thoug 
French, he pronounced exactly as if it were 
Dutch,—and Monsieur Féraud was the first real 
Frenchman he had ever seen. 
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The Jolly ‘‘ Soup.” 


HE clambake and chowder are forms of 
 % festivity which we of the East have most 

of us at some time enjoyed, and which are 
known by reputation, at least, to our envious 
countrymen of the West. But the kind of picnic 
known simply as a “soup” is unfamiliar to East 
and West alike; it is Southern, and as yet is 
confined to a small portion of West Virginia, 
although it now bids fair to spread. 

The soup which flourishes especially in the 
neighborhood of Shepherdstown is certainly a 
very jolly, if rather too primitive, form of enter- 
tainment. 


Each yee invited brings a dressed chicken 
the host providing the vegetables. Poultry and 
vegetables are placed in large kettles holding 
from ten to twenty gallons, and the combination 
is cooked over open fires for several hours, or 
until it is reduced almost to a jelly. Pepper and 
other seasonings are added. 

The girls and young men stir the soup with 
pa a ene iron spoons, keeping up a march or 
walk around the kettles as they do so. hen a 
girl’s spoon clicks against the spoon of a young 
man, he is at liberty to catch and kiss her. O 
course there are many lively skirmishes and a 
great deal of fun in the game. 

When the soup is done, it is ladled out into 
plates and eaten. It is said to be delicious. The 
custom owes its origin to a company of Stonewall 
Jackson’s men who were recruited in that part 
of the state. These “ex-Confeds” keep up their 
organization. They have a reunion once a year 
at which fney celebrate with a grand soup. 

It is said that a soup properly gotten up should 
be made of stolen chickens, but the veterans had 
to give up foraging after the war and make a 
compromise by going about in squads and robbing 
each other’s roosts by mutual understanding. 


That last touch is the best of all—in fact, it is 
almost too good to be true. It leaves the reader 


with a lurking doubt whether, after all, the savory 
and seductive soup originated with Stonewall 
Jackson’s soldiers, or in the brain of the ingenious 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton! 


———_$_<o oe —_—____ 


A Fatal Hunt. 


ANY sportsmen say that no other hunting 
M can compare in interest and exhilaration 
with the stalking of the chamois or the 
ibex among the peaks of snow-covered mountains. 
The danger of the sport does not lie in the game, 
but in the nature of the hunting-grounds, and 
many a hunter has sacrificed his life in the chase. 
Half a century ago, a gallant young Irishman 
named Peyton met with a terrible experience 
among the mountains of India, which he thus 
describes: 


We arrived in Kashmir and lost no time in 
etting into the Wardwan valley, famous for the 

arge-horned ibex. The country was all under 
snow, and as the snow continued to fall for several 
days we were obliged to remain indoors, and 
Surgeon Wray, who was a splendid musician, 
amused the villagers by playing his violin to them. 

At last the sun came out, and we heard several 
avalanches slipping down the mountain. ur 
men were much averse to going out, and I must 
say I thought they were right. However, Rear 
Wray in a jocular tone said we “funked.” This 
settled the matter, and out we went. 

We proceeded up the valley about seven miles 
along the banks of a small river, which divided 
the mountains on both sides of it. We saw a fine 
herd of male ibex, but in consequence of the 
heavy snow we were unable to creep round by a 
circuitous route and stalk the herd from above. 








TYPICAL BOERS. 


So we four spread a blanket in a ravine next to 
where the ibex were, and sat down close together 
upon it, keeping ourselves warm. 

Suddenly we heard a noise like distant thunder ; 
then spray and stones followed. Our men called 
out, “An avalanche is falling!” Although I had 
seen several fall, this seemed to me quite different, 
more like a landslip. It covered a breadth of at 
least one hundred yards, three or four hundred 
yards long, and fifty or sixty feet in depth. 

This enormous mass, like a small mountain 
tearing with it rocks and earth, moved toward us 
much too quickly for us to get out of its wa by 
running down before it. The whole thing looke 
weird and supernatural. 

Death stared us in the face. On our right side 
there was a precipice, which cut off our escape in 
that direction. On our left was a very wide trench, 
which separated us from a shoulder of a mountain 
~~ enough to protect us from the cs pee gow | 
avalanche, if we could jump the chasm and ge 
shelter under it. 

I pointed out to my companions our only chance 
of penn od y s time the avalanche had 
approse hed within fifty or sixty paces of us. 

led the way, made a spring for my life, landed 
safely on the side of the chasm and crouched 
under the shelter of the hill, which was only three 
or four paces from the side I pane on. 

Looking round, to my horror, I saw my poor 
friend ray and the other two men dashed 
forward by the avalanche, and buried under a 
mountain of snow. My dear old servant, Abel 
Khan, who had all the nerve and activity of an 
ibex, could have jumped the chasm, but the others 
were in his way and he had my heavy Lancaster 
rifle on his back. 

The thought haunts me to this day. Had he 

a fair run, he would have saved his life by 
clearing the chasm as I had done, although it was 


By this time Puttoo Khan, brother of Abel 
Khan, who had been left to watch the ibex about 
a quarter of a mile to our left, came to the cave in 
which I had taken shelter. He had witnessed 
the whole occurrence, and had seen his brother 
killed. He cried most piteously, lamenting over 
the loss of his brother and myself, who he thought 
was killed also. 

I called out: “Puttoo, fate has been hard upon 
us! Iam safe!” 

He seemed bewildered and cried out: “No, you 
are only the spirit come back to tell me!. My 
beloved brother and our young sahib are gone.” 


—_————+0 


Just Credible. 


HE apparent miracles of Indian fakirs have 
fk long been a favorite subject for travellers’ 

stories. “Stay-at-homes” have displayed 
pardonable incredulity at descriptions of jugglers 
tossing a rope ladder into the air, and then running 
up it hastily before it collapses. But it is not 
necessary to insist upon tales of this stripe. A 
gentleman lately returned from India gives the 
following description of tricks performed before 
him at close quarters: 


In one instance the fakir took a small, empty 
jar of metal. Then, placing a copper coin between 
is teeth, he began to blow, and smoke soon issued 
from his mouth and nostrils. The jar, which was 
held aloft all the time, was found filled with water, 
which pogne to boil furiously. Casting it aside, 
he opened his mouth, and blew out jets of living 
ame. 

Indeed, the whole cavity of the throat appeared 
to be filled with fire, which ignited anything with 
which it came in contact. e all saw the empty 
4 the filled jar, the boiling water and the fire, 

ut the fire never approached the jar. 

Another trick consisted in causing a dead and 
dried-up cobra to come to life—or so it appeared. 





The fakir placed it not three feet from our circle 

| in a basket, which was then covered with a lid. 

| he man’s costume consisted of one garment of 

| the shirt order, the sleeves of which were tucked 
up at the shoulders, affording scanty opportunity 
to hide anything; yet when, after a few waves of 

| 
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a cloth held at the corners, he removed the lid of 
the basket, the dead snake was gone, and in its 
place rose the majestic hooded head and neck of 
one of the largest of cobras. 

The last trick was a display of apparent) 
wonderful strength. A boy ten years old was tied 
up in a large scarf, with its ends attached to two 
strong cords. At the ends of these cords were 
hollow brass cups about as large as an acorn. 

The fakir raised the upper eyelid of each of his 
eyes, inserted the cups under them, with the 
hollow side next to the eyeball, after which he 
pulled the eyelids well down. Then with hands 
on asee and head well back, he rose to his full 
height, lifting the boy a foot and more off the 
ground and swinging him from side to side, the 
entire weight, of course, falling upon the brass 
cups. 

t seemed a marvel that the eyeballs were not 
destroyed; and yet this man was but a common 
street performer. 


* 
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An Amusing Historic Scare. 


O doubt in the trying days of the Revolution 

N our forefathers showed the heroic temper 

of their souls. Nevertheless, they were 

not all heroes; and there were some occasions on 

which even those among them who were, momen- 
tarily lost their self-control in a wave of panic. 

Several great Revolutionary frights are matter 

of historical record, but none is more amusing 

than that which swept at one time over Windham 

County, Connecticut. 


In one neighborhood especially it sped with 
marvellous swiftness and wer, since not far 
away lived the rich Tory, Malhone, who owned a 
dreaded gang of negro slaves; while in another 
direction, equally near, was a reservation still 
oceupied by the remnant of a tribe 
of “Paygan Injins.” It was ex- 
pected that these copper and ebony 
ee ae peaceable, as it 
proved—might at any moment be 
excited to arise and slay. Bonfires 
ready for lighting were kept piled 
on the hills, and a kettle of tar was 
suspended from the liberty-pole. 

“A single spark of rumor lighted 
all these combustibles. A_ post 
galloped through the town without 
stopping to communicate news, and 
a saucy —~ | on Dudley Hill had his 
ears boxed by a suspected Tory. 
Quick through the town flew the 
report of immediate onset!” 

t the terrifying cry that the 
Tories were coming, that the 
Indians were upon them, that 
“Malhone’s niggers” were up, the 
population fled to the nearest 
swamp. Sam Cheese raced along, 
ramming bullets into his musket 
without any wder. Limping 
Uncle Asa hobbled over the rou 
ground, lisping piteously as_ he 

, “Thithter! Thithter! I’ve 
forgot my thin plathter!” while his 
sister was heard grimly adjuring 
him, “Come along, Asa! ow'll 
never dress Pop shins again in 
this world!” Old people left behind 
hid in cupboards or haymows or 
remote corners of attics. 

One woman, Rebekah Larned, proved the 
heroine of the hour. Instead of running away, 
she prepared to defend her home, and with it 
the three young children and the aged grand- 
mother under her care. 

She heaped a huge fire on the hearth, thrust 
every iron implement that could be mustered into 
the blazing embers, and hung a kettle of water 
upon every hook of the crane, ready to give a 
warm reception to the first intruder. e fugitives 
sent back a messenger to beseech her to join them 
in the swamp, but in vain. 

“Tell ~~ ther enjoined him, “hot irons will 
never do for the British.” 

But Rebekah remained firm; so did the poor old 
grandmother, who was entreated to leave her if 
she would not listen to reason. 

“If I am to be killed by the Tories to-night,” 
said the old woman, settling herself meekly in the 
mney Cores, “why, then I shall be; so I'll e’en 
stay with Becky.” 

As neither Tory, Indian nor negre appeared to 
disturb her household, Rebekah Larned survived 
unharmed, and had the right to laugh as much as 
she pleased at her more timid neighbors. 


2 
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Still Unsettled. 
M R. AND MRS. GWIMPLE had a disagree- 





ment one day, the question at issue being 

one of house-cleaning. Mr. Gwimple 
objected to having the whole house turned upside 
down. 


“You gave all the rooms a thorough cleaning 
last year,” he urged. “Suppose you clean only 
half of them this time.” 

His spouse, however, averred that she had never 
heard of such a thing—it must be all or none. 

They agreed finally to leave the decision of the 
disputed point to a “Book of Familiar Proverbs” 
they had in the house. A page was to be opened 
at random, and the proverb that seemed best to 
fit the case in hand should govern their action. 

The book was taken down, and Mrs. Gwimple 
opened it. She ran her eye rapidly over the left- 
— page, and a look of triumph overspread her 


ace. 

“Look there!” she exclaimed, pointing to a 
proverb which read: “Whatever is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well.” 

“Let me see the book,” said Mr. Gwimple. 

He took it and cast his ~ over the right-hand 
page and a similar look of triumph overspread 

8 face. 

“Look at that, will you?” he said, as he pointed 
to the familiar saying: 

“Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

And the question was farther from settlement 
than ever. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Spenser, Swift, Gray, Sterne, Wordsworth, 
Lamb, Green, Kyd, Roe, Browning, Burns, Pansy, 
Hawthorne, Cotton, Steele, Howells, Hudson, 
Foe, Fope, Cooper, Lowell, Holmes, Hood, Locke, 

arte. 


2. The vowels, A, E, I, 0, U. 
3. Here stop and spend a social hour, 
In harmless mirth and fun; 
Let friendship reign, be just and kind. 
And evil speak of none. 

4. 1. a. Cornwallis’s surrender, 1781; b. The 
Chicago fire, 1871. 2. a. First exhibition of the 
Bell telephone, 1876; b. General Gage enters 
Boston, 1768. 3. a. Restoration of Charles IL., 
1660; b. Battle of Hastings, 1066. 4. a. Law ot 
gravity or! worked out by Newton, 1685; b. The 
end of the Civil War, 1865; c. Mary Stuart escapes 
from prison and enters England, 1568. 5. a. Dis- 
covery of America, 1492; 6. England defeated by 
Joan of Are at Orleans, 1429. 

5. 1. Miss, chief—mischief. 2. Cart, ridge— 
cartridge. 

6. 1. Ado,ado. 2. Sol O, solo. 
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The pupils were restless and broke every rule; 

A spirit of mischief pervaded the air, 

And the master at last stamped his foot in despair. 

He thumped on his desk, and he said, “ Girls and boys, 

Come to order at once. 

Attend to your lessons, and 
understand clearly, 

The next one who speaks shall 
be punished severely.” 

Appalled by this threat, for a 
time no one spoke, 

Until, with a chuckle suppressed 
to a choke, 

“Please, sir,” said the voice of the tiniest scholar, 

“To-morrow is Christmas, and I’ve got to holler!” 

The pupils looked scared, and the master looked black, 





WAS the day before Christmas, and all through the school | He described it, and then the obliging 
| Turned round to the blackboard and 


To show them 
1 won’t have so much noise! | 





old chap 


drew them a map, 
the route which he 
travels each year, 
With his miniature sleigh and 
eight tiny reindeer. 
The classes in science were 
then taught to know 
The wonderful value of ice, frost and snow; 
And St. Nicholas chuckled while wisely dilating 
On the process of snowballing, coasting or skating. 
The geometry pupils were sent to the board, 
And by diagrams made with a crayon and cord, 
Were taught to inscribe with an accurate eye 
Component triangles in a circle of pie. 














He glanced at the birch rod that hung at his back; 

But as he arose and 

Down the chimney St. 
a bound. 


A lecture on natural history then 
was turning around, | The teacher announced as he laid down his pen; 
Nicholas came with! And the pupils all listened, delighted to hear 
[his foot, | Description and tales of the noble reindeer. 
He was dressed all in r fur from his head to | Ornithology followed, in well-chosen words 
And his clothes were all cov- » ered with ashes and soot. | Which made clear to them all that the principal birds, 
“Merry Christmas, my children,” he said, with a wink, The handsomest birds, 
Then he turned to the master, and—what do you think ?— and the birds of most 





He looked at him queerly. “My dear sir,” he said, SVPAS use, 
“You may go to your home, and I'll stay here instead. , % Without doubt are the turkey, the duck and the 
Take your coat from the peg and your hat from the shelf,— goose. 


The rest of to-day | will teach school myself.” 
The master departed. St. Nicholas took 
His seat at the desk and he opened 
a book. 
“Hoot, toot!” he exclaimed. 
nonsense is this? 
rll teach you some lessons worth 
learning, | wis. [be taught, 
And nothing to-day in this school. may 
But shall with the spirit of Christmas be fraught. | “ Now lessons are over,” es 
Put away all your books and just fisten to me.” | St. Nicholas said, stip st + aga 
The children right gladly obeyed his decree, “Skurry home, eat your ; ag 
And attentively sat, while St. Nicholas’ lore suppers and hop into bed. 
Made attractive the studies so stupid of yore. For until you are all wrapped in slumber proround, 
The botany class he found easy to please | cannot start out on my annual round.” 
By a simple analysis of Christmas-trees; " I a He sprang to his sleigh and he 
Their species and habits, their cudture and use, e ‘ f § reached for his whip; 
And the relative merits of hemlock and spruce. The children ran home with a hop 
Of the red holly-berry and white mistletoe , ! and a skip, 
He gave a description and told how they grow. But they heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 
The history class learned that once on a time, “Merry Christmas to all! 1 will drop in to-night.” 
Long, long years ago, in a far distant clime, 
There dawned on this earth the first Christmas Day; 
And this class was well pleas- ed to discover that they 
Had no long string of dif- ficult dates to remember; 
They need learn only one, —25th of December. 
The astronomy class was told of a star 
That appeared long years since, in a country afar. 
dren dear, if you please, 
and catches and glees.” 
this queer teacher told 
North Pole so cold. 


Physiology next, and the children learned why 

It is best not to eat too much candy or pie. 

Last of all came the class in industrial arts, 

And by numerous diagrams, sketches and charts 

St. Nick to the children who 
flocking, 

Demonstrated the best way to hang up a stocking. 


“What round him were 
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Then St. Nicholas said, “Chil- 
We'll now sing some carols 
The geography class then 
Of his far-away home at the 
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G URRENT- EVENTS. 


OPENING OF CONGRESS.—The 56th Con- 
gress opened its sessions December 4th. In the | 
Senate an early adjournment was taken as a 
tribute to the memory of Vice-President Hobart. 
The House of Representatives elected Mr. David | 
B. Henderson of lowa, Republican, Speaker. 
He received 177 votes. The Democrats east 155 
votes for Mr. Richardson of ‘Tennessee; the | 
Populists four votes for Mr. Bell of Colorado, 
and the Silver Representatives two votes for Mr. 
Newlands of Nevada. 

THE CASE OF MR. RoBERTS.— The objection 
made in the House to the seating of Mr. Roberts 
of Utah and the action taken are described on 
the editorial page of The Companion. 

Tur Go_p STANDARD.—The President’s | 
message was sent in to Congress December 5th. 
The first place was given to a renewal of the 
recommendations made in his earlier messages 
for the definite establishment and maintenance 
of the gold standard. ‘The first bill introduced 
in the House was one framed by the Republican 
cancus committee in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations. A similar bill, framed 
by the Republicans of the Senate Finance 
Committee, was introduced in the Senate. 

As To Trusts, the President urged Congress | 
to ascertain and assert whatever power it might 
find itself to possess over such trade combinations 
as tend to suppress natural competition, and to 
enhance prices unduly to the consumer. He 
indieated the difficulties arising from the limita- 
tions of federal laws, and the diversity of state 
laws; and urged uniformity in state legislation, 
supplemented by such means as may be found to 
be withn the constitutional limitations of the 
powers -.f Congress. 


CuBAN AFFAIRS.—The President spoke’ in 
hopeful terms of the progress made toward self- 
government in Cuba. He stated that the next 
step would be municipal elections which would 
fit the people later for a general system of 
independent government. He declared that the 
pledge given by the United States in April, 1898, 
disclaiming any intention of exercising sover- 
eignty over Cuba, except for its pacification, 
should be sacredly kept, but he deprecated the 
hasty turning adrift of a loosely framed common- 
wealth in the island. 


As TO THE PHILIPPINES, the President 
refrained from recommending a specific form of 
government for the islands on the ground that the 
rebellion must first be put down. ‘To abandon 
the islands would be to leave them to anarchy ; 
to retain only a protectorate over them would 
place the peaceable majority at the mercy of the 
armed minority, and would make the United 
States responsible for the acts of the insurgent 
leaders whom it could not control. He intimated 
that after peace was secured, the best way to 
begin reconstruction would be first to establish 
municipal governments, then provincial, and last 
a central government. 

THe OtrHEeR NEw Possessions. — The 
President urged prompt action on a form of 
government for the Hawaiian Islands. For 
Porto Rico he recommended a temporary eivil 
government, with a governor appointed by the 
President, subject to confirmation by the Senate, 
and with a legislative council also appointed, 
composed in part of Porto Ricans and in part of 
citizens of the United States. For the munici- 
palities he reeommended local self-government. 
As Porto Rieo has lost her free intercourse with 
Spain and Cuba, the President declared it a 
plain duty to abolish all customs tariffs between 
the United States and Porto Rico. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT Monroe 
L. Hayward, Republican, of Nebraska, died at 
his home in Nebraska City, December 5th, after 
a long illness. He was 65 years old, and was a 
veteran of the Civil War. He served a brief 
term on the Nebraska bench, but had held no 
other public office. 


THE BATTLE OF MODDER RIVER.—The | 
British foree, commanded by General Methuen, 
moving to the relief of Kimberley, encountered 
a strongly entrenched force of Boers at Modder 
River, 25 miles south of Kimber- 
ley, November 28th. The Boers 
numbered about 8,000 men and 
were commanded by General 
Cronje. General Methuen’s | 
. force, which was of about the | 
same strength, succeeded in 
dislodging them and driving 
them back ; but only after many 
hours’ fighting, during which it 
lost 438 in killed and wounded. General Cronje | 
retired toward Kimberley, and General Methuen 
waited at Modder River to give his men needed 
rest, after three hard-fought engagements, and 
to await reénforeements from Cape Town. | 
General Methuen himself was slightly wounded | 
in the fight. | 
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Girls, Easily put on and ta on 
off; fastens back with clasp. Agents Wanted. Send for New Catalogue, just out. 


Asi your dealer for them or | 910 ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohie, 
mail us price —we will send Heetanarter Or for Electric Novelties, Supplies, Books 


on approval. 
vou STAMMER 


Stratford Knitting 
Mills, 608 Cherry Street, Phila. | 
Write at once for our new wp peas 
and Treatment of 
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So the tree ’s inclined.” ering. 











The ernest aud most instruc- 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 


Even Tne easual study of some the nees | stamps to cover postage. Ask also for 
fascinatin oe the average American youth. But it is | a free sample foez of The Phono- 
also a useful education, the value of which ca be 


Meter, a monthly paper exclusively 
for persons who stammer. Address 


The Lewis Scheat for Peemenivers, 
2 Adelaide St. 


The Scientific American, TELEG RAPHY 1Y 


whose world-wide reputation. eminently A. it to be | Toom, six 
the educator of thoughtful and ambitious School organized 1874." Satalopue free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE,’ Valparaiso, Ind. 


boys. 
To introduce this weouies weekly the publishers 


have decided to offer € paper, ona trial subscription, 
—The sure geo | Spee Cut B 


to readers of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, for 3 months, 
13 issues, for 50 cents, if sent in before February 1, 1990. 
mM Al NN’ Ec the urveR 
Ne N ew, Bone c 
Doubles the 
Box 31, Milford, 


Regular subscription price is 33a year. Sample free. 
Commission on Teas, Coffees, Bak- 


MUNN & COMPANY, 361 Broadway, New York i 
ing Powder, Spices, Extracts, etc. 


A Special Present 
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too highly ‘estimate od. 
Readers of THE YOUTH’s COMPANION have now 
an opportunity of becoming familiar with 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box 289, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


CEN s — Dept. U. NEW YORK, 


A MILLION TESTIMONIALS 
‘are not so cou- 5 

vincing as the 30 DAYS WRAL 

we offer on — incubator we make. = 

one self- sin —s and = 


BANTAMS in in pod 
4 to 50 chicks from 50 eggs. 










Send 4 cents ms Sa 48 cenent, 
WILL CARLETON’S MAGAZINE 
“EVERY WHERE.” 
Outs _oggeine for which Will 


Collars Differ! Why? 


Because the essence of good swerve is 
brains. We use brains as well as other material 
in making our collars. All collars are not 
alike, because the brains and other material 
ai ffer. We make Collars and Cuffs exclusive 
and our sixty years’ experience will benefit 
you. Learn a lesson by buying the Corliss- 
Coon Collars, two for 25 cents. Your dealer 
will supply you. If not, write us, stating size. 
“Correct Dress ” So f Various Occasions described 
in Catalogue, sent free. 
CORLISS, COON & CO., 276-278 Franklin St., Chicago. 





Carleton, Josiah Allen’s Wife 
(Marietta Holl liey), Fanny Crosby 
(Werld’s greatest hymn-writer), and 
t other famous ques, write in every 
’ ames, Best of additional litera- 
50c. a Year. SPECIAL 
OFFE R, “3 months for 1 
if you mention Youth’s Companion. 
Address EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Doesn’te Float or Sink 


—Pearline. And why should you want it to? 
It does better—permeates and fills the water 
with the best known and most economical 
cleanser; no wrestling with slippy soap, or 

back-breaking wash “board ; no waiting till 
the water gets soapy. 

Pearline is handier and more conven- 
ient to use than any soap. 

Washing with Pearline is ean quick- 
FP ack ee most Beetle ina 
















































Thousands 
of young men and 
women have been lifted 
from poverty to prosperity 
pd our courses. Our students 
udy at home. They ean earn 

their r living while studying. Write 
for some wonderful, true accounts 
of our students’ advancement. 
































The average clerk, farm helper, 
or journeyman is like a cog on a 
wheel, doing his little work well but 
making no progress. You can es- 


cape from this routine of poorly 
paid labor by getting an edu- y 


Courses in Mechanical, Electrical, 
Civil Engineering or Architecture, 
Bookkeeping, Steno ography or Com- 
mercial Correspondence. Write 

and tell us what profession you 
wish to enter. 

The International 


















eation that will make you 
valuable to yourself 
and others. 



















This is a Genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 
Winding, Stem - Setting. 


forBoys 
Jand Girls 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price 10 cents each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue. express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com- 
mission. Send for Premium List. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
This cut is about Half Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
actual Size. Established 40 Years. This cut is about Half actual Size. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 
for quick-selling and reliable article. 


Only parties that can send us good refer- 
ences need apply. Our method for selling 


Trixy Inhaler, cngriacaus. 


is new KY our agents must be responsible 
parties. A. F. ROLFE & Co., Penacook, N. H. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY . — 













Boys and Girls can get a Nickel- Plated 
Ms atch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 

dozen Packages of Bluine at 1c. each. 
Mend peer full address by return mail and 
we will for ware the Bluine post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. Nomoneyrequired. 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 














A Pinch of.... 


Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff 


taken before retiring will 
instantly relieve and cure 
Colds, Catarrh, or Ca- 
tarrhal Headache, Deaf- 
ness, etc. One writes : 
“Cured in two or three 
weeks of Catarrh of “oa 
years’ standing.” The las ‘ 
60 years is fall of such cans long 
. record of cures, This famous remedy is known 
everywhere, used everywhere, sold everywhere. 
25c. at Druggists, or by mail post-paid. 
F.C. KEITH, Manufacturer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pleasant Work for 
Winter Evenings i 

















Many houses have old-fashioned wooden 
bedsteads and wash-stands. The older 
fashioned these pieces of furniture are 
the better they are for enameling. With 
a few evenings’ time and a can of 


Neals Enamels 


THE - GENUINE 


you can have as stylish a bedroom suite in 
white, pink, blue, or any other popitlar 
shade as you are offered now in the most 
fashionable furniture stores. 


Dept. B, Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Our Booklet, “Enamels and Enameling,” 
with samples of colors, etc., sent free. 











-..FOR... 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, Bronchitis. 
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69 Wall St., New York, 
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N. ¥., U. 8. Agts. 
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Get 4 friends and neighbors 


fel) Gold BUANE’S 


Ninety- 
Watch nine peo- 
se out of every one 
undred drink tea 
or coffee, and that 
is why it is so easy 
to sella few pounds 
of Duane’s Choice 
Standard Teas and 
Coffees among your friends 
and earn a Beautiful Wate oe 
free. Sell 10 pounds and g 
free a Solid Gold Ring, Nic Kel Ww —: 
Nickel-plated Skates, Air Rifle. 
¢ pounds, a Banquet Lam . Banjo p 
+ Smyrna Rug. 15 pounds, Flobcrt 
* Rifie. 20 pounds, Camera. 25 junds, 
Solid Silver Watch, Brass Bed. Mack: 
intosh, Solid Gold Brooch. 45 pourds, 
Gold Watches. 50 pounds. Dinner 
Sets, Morris Chairs, Couches, Shot 
Guns, Gra Rephonse, Solid Silver 
Toilet Set, Desk, 

We are the ol importers st 
teas, etc., in this country, and w 
return money cheerfully if goods ba 
premiums are not exactly up to our 
statements. Our terms are most 
liberal, and our finaneial standing is 
unquestioned. Our Premium Cata- 
logue costs us $2 eents, and a 
valuable information. Sent FRE 


- \_ Duane Tea Go.. Dept. 6, Boston, Mass., us 
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HAWAIIAN AMERICA. 
Harper & Brothers. 
The history, resources and prospects of one of 

our “new possessions.” Readable and timely. 

Finely illustrated. 

THE JINGLE_ Book. 
Macmillan Company. 
An attractive collection of clever 

rhymes, some of which first appeared in The 

Companion. 

CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL Days. By Alice Morse 
Earle. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

An interesting and altogether delightful intro- 
duction to the young people of the olden time. 
RIcHARD CARVEL. By Winston Churehbill. The 

Macmillan Company. $1.50 

One of the best and most oendien novels of the 
year. 


By Caspar Whitney. 


By Carolyn Wells. 
$1. 


Nature and Science. 


A Horse’s MEmMory.—A correspondent of 
Knowledge tells a curious story of a mare 
which was accustomed, while feeding in a field, 
to stand under a low-spreading branch of an 
elm-tree which just touched her back, and to 
sway her body to and fro in order to enjoy the 
brushing. One winter the branch was removed, 
but the next spring, when the mare was turned 
into the field, she placed herself day after day on 
the same spot, and swayed backward and 
forward, apparently at a loss to understand what 
had become of her fan. 

THE STRENGTH OF ALUMINUM.—In reply 
to the question which, it is said, metal-workers 
frequently ask, ‘“‘What is the strength of alumi- 
num?” the Aluminum World says that cast 
aluminum is about equal in strength to cast iron 
in tension, while in resisting compression it is 
comparatively weak. Under transverse strain 
aluminum is not very rigid, but it will bend 
nearly double before breaking. The tensile 
strength of aluminum is greatly improved by 
forging and pressing at a temperature of 600° 
Fahrenheit, and aluminum alloyed with nickel is 
much stronger than the pure metal. 

AMERICAN PuysIQue.—Prof. Angelo Mosso 
of Turin, a celebrated Italian savant, who 
recently visited this country, was greatly 
impressed by our gymnasiums and athletic 
sports. He thought it especially admirable that 
physical education was carried to so high a 
degree here without any military object. The 
American boys and girls in point of physique, 
he says, are far superior to those of Italy, and 
he confesses that he had “only to look at the 
passers-by in the street’? to be convinced how 
much more developed and strong they were than 
his compatriots. 


A Grant Cospra.—Mr. Etheredge, of the 
Colombo museum, reports the measurement of a 
specimen of the terrible cobra-de-capello, taken 
at Jaffna, Ceylon, and 
showing the formidable 
length of seven feet nine 
inches. The measurement 
was made on the skin of 
the dead snake. This is 





est cobra ever recorded. 
Corn RvuBBER.—A 
new substitute for india- 
rubber is made from corn oil, a product of the 
glucose factories. In color it is reddish-brown, 
resembling ordinary india-rubber. It does not 
resist heat as well as genuine rubber does, but 
its advocates aver that it always remains pliable 
and will not crack, and they hope to put it on 
the market as a substitute for india-rubber in 
most of the uses for which the latter is employed, 
including the manufacture of bicycle tires. 
NICKEL-STEEL FOR BorLers.—The results 
of recent experiments by Mr. A. F. Yarrow go 
to show that nickel-steel, which has proved so 
valuable for the armor of war-ships, is also an 
excellent material for boilers. ‘The resistance of 
nickel-steel to the action of fire, of hydrochloric 











The | 


nursery | 


said to be by far the larg- | 





acid and of superheated steam, is far greater | 


than is that of the mild steel of which boilers are | 


ordinarily constructed. Mr. Yarrow estimates 


that a boiler furnished with nickel-steel tubes | 


would last two or three times as long as an 
ordinary boiler. There would also be a saving 
in weight, but the cost would be increased. 
BACTERIA AS ENGINEERS.—Improbable as 
it seems, says the London Lancet, it appears to 
be a fact that bacteria are able to cause the 
breaking down of stone walls. Recent investi- 
gations have shown that nitrifying bacteria 
Swarm in the mud formed by the disintegration 


of cement in reservoirs, and it is believed that | 


the decay of the cement results from the action of 
nitrous acid produced by the bacteria. Yet these 
Same microscopic engineers, whose myriads 
undermine solid walls of masonry, are neverthe- 
less of immense use to man because they are 
chief agents in the purification of water. 
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PERFECT MAP of U.S. FR 
rl writing letter requesting, and ene = 
will send, Free, a fine colored Pocket Map | 
Retail price, AGe. | 
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ing 2c, . stamp, 
f U.S. and Alaska. Map 20x 12in. 
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advertisement. GORDON HAGUE. Buffalo, N. Y 


ILLUSTRATING 


TAUCHT BY MAIL. 


Newspaper Sketching, Magazine and | 
Commercial Uiiinstrating success tally | 
taught. 1 individual 
instruction a criticism same as in 
our resident school. Prepares quickly 
for profitable work. Students enthu- 









siastic over their success. Inexpen- | 
sive. Write for Le ame of. 
N respon 
265 Penn. 8t., Sean, Ind. 








it, for 
it’s an 


‘Iron Clad’ 


and they will stand anything.” 


For downright wear, such 
as only boys can give, our 


» Improved Iron 
i Clad, No. 19, 


is unequalled. The 
Triple Knee and High 
Spliced Heel make it 
a wonder for wear. 

We make as good stockings for girls’ wear, 
and more dressy stockings for the whole 
family. Our No. 19 is a specialty and 
introduces the others. 












If you cannot get our Iron Clads of your dealer, 
send 25 cents per pair and we will forward them, 
post-paid. State size of stocking or shoe worn. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 

















Christmas 


comes but once a year; you can 
afford to do something “ hand- 
some” that often! Before de- 
ciding what you'll do in the 
way of Christmas Gifts you 
should see our beautifully 
illustrated book of 


1835 R. Wallace” 


Silverware. It explains all 
about the qualities of silver 
used in plating; the metal 
under the silver; the differ- 
ent degrees of silverplate 
and how to distinguish 
them, etc. It gives also 
an interesting historical 
sketch of the founding 
and growth of the silver- 
ware industry in America 
and the portrait of the 
founder. It’s sent 


FREE. 


The articles shown 
here are samples of 
our exquisite ““ Joan ”’ 
Pattern. Our 
shows the whole Joan 
line, also full lines of 
our “‘ Astoria” and 

“* Virginia. 


Every piece bears 
our trade-mark 


“1835 R. Wallace” 


also a mark show- 
ing exactly its 
eof ~ 
plate as fully 
explained in 
our book. 


“* 1835 R.Wal- 
lace”’ Sil- 
verware 
is sold 

almost 

every- 
where the 
world over. 

































R. Wallace & Sons 
Mfg. Co., 
Wallingford, Conn. 











| after year, a Remington will 


| Bargain List, 


COMPANION. 


_ HEART_DISEASE. 


‘Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 
crease of Heart Trouble. 


is certainly increasing, and while this may be 
| largely due to the excitement and worry of 
| American business life, it is more often the result 
of weak stomachs, of poor digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not one 
ease in a hundred of heart trouble is organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble and 
poor digestion is because both organs are con- 
| trolled by the same great nerves, the Sympathic 
| and Pneumogastric. 
| In another way, also, the heart is affected by 

the form of poor digestion which causes gas and 
| fermentation from half-digested food. There isa 
| feeling of oppression and heaviness in the chest 
caused by pressure of the distended stomach on 
| the heart and lungs, interfering with their action; 
| hence arises palpitation and short breath. 

“Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making 
it thin and watery, which irritates and weakens 
the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart trouble 
is to improve the digestion and to insure the 
prompt assimilation of food. 

This can be done by the regular use after meals 
of some safe, pleasant and effective digestive 
preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
which may be found at most drug-stores, and 
which contain valuable, harmless digestive ele- 
ments in a pleasant, convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persistent use 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at meal-time will 
| cure any form of stomach trouble except cancer 
of the stomach. 

Full-sized package of these tablets sold by 
druggists at 50 cents. Little book on stomach 
troubles mailed free. Address F. A. Stuart, Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

















REMINGTON 


| STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 

| will do a bigger day’s work 
‘| than any other writing ma- 
chine. 

| And not one day’s work 
only. Day after day, year 


continue to render most effi- 
cient and reliable service. 


|| WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 














Suits and Cloaks. 


E recently had an op- 
portunity of purchas- 
img several hundred 
pieces of fine suitings and 
cloakings at a figure which 
enables us to inaugurate the 
biggest Reduced Price Sale 
that we have ever an- 
nounced, You can now 
secure a stylish garment at 
a reduction of one-third 
from former prices. 
Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anything 
you don’t like, and WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
One-third has been 
cut off the price of every 
suit and cloak in our line, 
but the quality of materials 
and workmanship is right 
up to our usual standard— 
just as good as if you paid 
double the money. 
Tailor-made Suits, former 
price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$10 Suits reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Winter Jackets, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
| $9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
| $15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
| | Separate Skirts, former price $4; reduced to $2.67. 
| $6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 








Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day Suits and ; 


Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 


We are also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom at one-half 
their ‘regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of 
reduced price garments in our Winter Catalogue and 
which will be sent Free, together with 
samples of the materials, to any lady who wishes them. 
Write to-day for C atalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay — the choicest goods will be sold first. 


|THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Americans, | 


Reduced Prices on’ 
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AWARD 
WORLDS FAIR 


BARNEY BERRY 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


= oe FREE 
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CURED 
Hundreds of Cured Pupils. 


“Eminently successful in his cure 
of stammering.”’—George W. Childs. 


“The cure was very rapid and truly 
wonderful.”—Hon. John Wanamaker. 
“Have heard such favorable com- 
mendations from those who have 

been cured by you.” 
Russell H. Conwell, D. D. 


Send for new Sinstrated book to the 
Institate, 1033 Sprin, Street, Phila., 

Edwin 3. fos nston, Founder nasi 
Prin., who cured himself after stammmering f< orty years. 


The 


Olympia 


SELF-PLAYING 
| Music 
Box 











Philadelphia 
Established 1884. 









is the most 


Tune-Disks, 
approved and satisfactory of Music Boxes. 


EXCELS IN —— and 


With interchangeable 


weetness of 

Tone, Volume of Sat Brilliancy 

of Rendering, and Durability...... 
Besides the pleasure which we enjoy in listen- 
ing to good music, there is certainly an added 
charm 1n being able to produce it. This any one 


can do with an Olympia Music Box. 
Delightful Entertainments 
at Home, 


comprising vocal and instrumental renderings, 
all within the scope of the Olympia Music Box, 
may be arranged at a moment’s notice. 


OLYMPIA MUSIC BOX CO., 


48 & 50 West 4th St., New York, 





Or inquire of Dealers in Musical Instruments and Jewelers. 
AGENTS WANTED. CATALOGUE FREE. 





One Years Free ial 


. THE 


CORNISH PLAN. 


The Unique 
Cornish 
Plan 
of Selling 











* 

| Pianos 

| and Organs 
has spread over the entire civilized world, and has 
been the means of building up a vast bu siness. 





Over a Quarter 
of a Million 


Satisfied 
rie +, 


attest the honesty of this modern method of piano. 
selling. Vewar rent our Pianos and Organs 
for 25 years. ck of that Warranty is a busi 
ness worth over a million dollars, 
FREE. Our Souvenir Catalogne for 1900 is one 
of the most comprehensive musical 
books in the trade. The frontispiece is a masterly 
feprodus tion in olors of an oil ps Hatin represent 
ing St. Cecilia and the Angelic C hoi ir. This 
a aee is sent, Past. ‘paid, together with a novel 
reference book » Heart of the People "’— and 
our latest specis " a r, ete. The catalogue de 
scribes all our pianos and organs. It tells about 
The Cornish Patent Musical Attachment 
for Pianos — imitates accurately Harp, Baujo, 
Guitar, Zither, Mandolin, etc., while the famous 
patent Combination Multitone Reed Action makes 


PIANOS $ 


FROM 155 


All Latest Musical Attachments 











the CORNISH Organs unequalled in tone — repro- 
duces the power of a full orchestra 

A prompt re spowee _to this advertise ment will 
secure a D rt ) 


S10 on gre list prices in 
logue, on any 

€ “OR NINH Ol GAN, or 
820 on the . t Rice, of a 
CORNISH PIAN 
Send for partic a of 

the Cornish Co-opera- 
tive Plan, showing how 
jou can make 
working for 


or a 
Cornish Piano 


Stee” FREE. 


Makers of High-Grade i 
|f American Pianos and 
| Organs. 


REFERENCES : 
Your Bank, Our Bank, 
Any Bank. 


ORGANS $2 5 


FROM 
Cash or Easy Payments. 


CORNISH & CO., 


Established 50 Years. © WASHINGTON, N. J. 









money 
us, 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 

the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 

*scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
yhould be_ made Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Caution against paying money to stranger 


- 
to renew subscriptions. Scnowals of subscriptions | 


to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NEURALGIA. 


AIN in a nerve may be due to 
many causes, such as inflam- 
mation of the nerve itself or of 
the parts around it, pressure 
by a tumor or swelling some- 
where along the course of the 


ewe 
| R 
| 
nerve, disease at the point of 
origin of the nerve in the brain 





ys 
i 


Te tel 
i or spinal cord, and the like. 


When no cause can be dis- 
covered for the pain it is called neuralgia; but 
the term is becoming more and more restricted 
in its application as medical science advances 
and new means of detecting disease in formerly 
inaccessible parts of the body are devised. 

The pain is intermigtent in character; that is to 
Say, attacks of pam alternate with pain-free 
periods. The duration of the attacks, as well as 
of the intervals between them, varies from a few 
hours to days or even weeks. 

Children do not, as a rule, suffer from neuralgia 
in any part of the body; they may have headaches, 
it is true, but those are usually due to eye-strain 
or to some distinct nervous trouble. 

The pain of neuralgia is usually very acute and 
cutting, and is constantly varying in intensity, 
now dying down for a time, so as to be scarcely 
noticeable, and again becoming almost unendur- 
able, stabbing the poor sufferer with ferocious 
malignity. 

The character of the pain serves to distinguish 
neuralgia from so-called muscular rheumatism, 
the pain of whichis a steady dull ache rather than 
a sharp, boring and paroxysmal agony. 

There is a curious form of neuralgia which is 
called “reminiscent.” It occurs in persons, 
usually of a nervous type, who have suffered from 
nerve-pain due to inflammation, the pressure of a 
tumor, or some other removable cause, and in 
whom the pain persists after the cause has been 
removed. The nerve seems to have acquired a 
habit of hurting, which continues independently 
of the original cause. 

The treatment of neuralgia is often most diffi- 
cult and unsatisfactory, for if the cause cannot be 
determined the physician must work at random. 
The first step must be to relieve the pain during 
an attack, which is often possible only by means 
of powerful anodynes. 

A neuralgic sufferer is usually below par 
physically, and therefore tonics, nourishing food 
and a change of air, when possible, almost always 
do good. 

———_@__—_—- 


A GOOD ENGLISH CUSTOM. 


Last March, I landed in England and remained 
there until late inJuly. I visited several pleasant 


Persons who send | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| patriotic reasons, to complain, often all-too-long, | 
| lieved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 


| tramp. 
Bits of time, which no definite occupation filled, 
were eagerly utilized. 

‘‘Let’s go for a walk before dinner!”’ 

“We've time to go to the spinney and see the 
hyacinths before tea,” and so on. 

The children had their appointed hours for the 
national exercise, upon which nothing was al- 
lowed to trespass. I remember one walk in 
which I was “personally conducted” by two 
English schoolboys. We went, I suppose, about 
six miles, through lanes shaded by high hedges, 
across fields by foot-paths and stiles, and home 
through a park famous for centuries for its giant 
trees. i 

My companions made friendly calls at numerous 
birds’ nests—“just to see how the families are 
getting along,” they said. They turned aside to 
alittle pond to show me an immense frog, an 
ancient acquaintance. They knew every wild 
flower, and just where to look for newcomers. 
They recognized by name every bird that started 
from hedgerow, ditch or field. 

“Young England,” then, grows up thoroughly 
imbued with the principle that walking is a duty, 
a necessity and a pleasure. I believe that this is 
largely the secret of the national sturdiness and 
strength, and it might be well for us to take a leaf 
from the lesson-book of the mother country. 

MARY E, FLETCHER. 





| 


| TWELVE MEN CHARGE SIX HUNDRED. 


A medal of honor—the highest compliment 
which can be given to an American soldier—has 
| been recommended for presentation to each of 
the ten surviving members of a band of twelve 
scouts who performed a brave feat near San 
Miguel de Mayume Ori, in the Philippines, on 
May 13, 1899. 


These scouts were under the lead of William H. 
Young, a civilian who had been a famous scout on 
the Western plains in America, and whom General 
Lawton made his chief of scouts in the San Ysidro 
campaign this year. 

On the day mentioned, General Lawton was 
advancing on San Miguel. A small body of Oregon 
volunteers came suddenly upon the enemy, drawn 
up in an advantageous position in front of San 

iguel, the right flank resting on a stream, the 
left on an elevation made secure by a dense 
thicket. 

It was afterward ascertained that the Filipino 
force in this position numbered about six hundred 
men. 

Without waiting for the reénforcing battalion to 
support them, or to be in a position to do so, this 
squad of ten scouts, led by Mr. Young and b 
Private James Harrington of the Oregons, an ol 
frontiersman,—twelve men in ali,—charged the 
enemy’s line, about one hundred and fifty yards 
distant. 

The line fired, then wavered, and then com- 
pletely gave bs fi to be followed up by the 
reénforcing battalion, and driven from the city 
and environs of San Miguel, a place of great 
importance. 

oung and Harrington, while shouting and 
chooring and leading the men up, were shot and 
ed. 


FATAL CONSEQUENCES. 


“Be careful how you invoke a force that may 
destroy you,” says a writer, “whether it be the 


appetite.” Forward tells of two chickens who 
invoked a power unconsciously. 


The other night, nearly all the electric lights in 
a certain city suddenly went out, and after a 
minute came on again. 

Pretty soon an odor like that of an overcooked 
dinner filled the power-house, and on examination 
it was found that a couple of chickens had stolen 
in and gone to roost on the main wires. 

All went well with them until Chanticleer, who 
was perched on one wire, reached across to give 
a good-night kiss to his dear Biddy, on tbe other. 
The moment their bills touched, the current of 
thousands of volts was short-circuited through 
their bodies, and the kiss ended in a lightning- 
flash and burnt feathers. 


TOO POLITE. 


It is well to be thoughtful of other people’s 
feelings, but in al) things it is well to be discreet. 
This is the moral of an amusing tale found in 
Short Stories. 


At a recent church dedication the preacher, 
who was a stranger, followed up his sermon by 
an earnest appeal for the balance of the money 
needed to pay for the building. 

The collectors went round, and promises came 
in. As the subscriptions were one after another 
read, a collector announced, “The five Black 
children, one dollar.” The courteous preacher 
pS enay amended the statement by announcing, 
“Five little colored people, one dollar.” 

Amidst an outburst of merriment, the pastor 
hastily explained that the donors were white 
children of the name of Black. 





English homes and, of course, noticed many things | 


to which I was unaccustomed. I do not know 
that anything struck me more pleasantly than the 


absence of the “nervous,” “all tired to death,” | 


“all out of sorts’ person. At first I accepted it 
merely as a welcome fact, one of the “customs 
of the country.” Later, I began to cast about 
for a reason. 

My English friends certainly sat down to one 
more meal a day than I had been accustomed to; 
they sat longer at the table, and I think the 
average Englishman consumed more food than 
the average American does. Still I hesitated; 
this did not seem to me to be an altogether 
satisfactory explanation. 

Then, of a sudden, what seemed to me to be 
the true solution of the “nervous” problem 
flashed upon me. There was a large blister on 
my heel at the time, and I was literally foot-sore, 
beautifully and comfortably tired, but in nowise 
exhausted. 

“Téis the walking,’ I murmured. The more I 
thought of it, the more I became convinced that 
it must be the universal English habit of “taking 
a walk,” which contributes so much to the health 
and well-being of the people. 

They seemed to regard the daily walk as much 
a matter of course as the breakfast. Not 
listless, dawdling stroll, but a brisk, business- 
like, and to the heroic stranger who forbore, from 


GOOD CLOCK. 
A lady visiting in the South was told a story of 
an old colored man, who came to a watchmaker 
with the two hands of a clock. 


“TE want yer to fix up dese hands. Dey aint kept 
no correct time for mo’ den six munfs.’ 

“Well, where is the clock?” responded the 
watchmaker. 

“Out at my house.”’ 

“But I must have the clock.” 

“Didn’ I tell ng’ dar’s nuffin de matter wid de 
clock ’cepting de han’s? An’ here dey be. You 
jest want de clock so you kin tinker wid it, and 

| charge me a big price. Gimme back dem hands.” 
And so saying, he started off to find an honest 
watchmaker. 


UNINTENTIONAL ? 


A London exquisite went into a West End 
restaurant, says an exchange, and was far from 
pleased with the manner in which his order was 
filled. 


“Do you call that a veal cutlet?” he demanded 
of the waiter. ‘Why, such a cutlet as that is an 
| ews to every self-respecting calf in the British 

empire.” 

The waiter bung his head for a moment, but 





* | recovered himself and said, in a tone of respectful 


| apology: 
| “I really didn’t intend to insult you, sir.” 


| used at all times with perfect safety. 


force of electricity, the force of habit or of |, 








Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
They may be 
(Ade. 








—TAMPS in fine Album and Cata. free. Agts. 50%. 100 
Cuba, ete.,5e. Hill Co., Br B22, 8. End, Boston, Mass. 
THE PIONEER LIMITED. — Only Periect 
Train in the world. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Address for free illustrated, de- 
scriptive booklet, Geo. H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


A SHOULDER-BRACE 


| That really straightens you —— 
that’s guaranteed to do it—is the 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace. 
It straightens and strengthens, 
and it’s comfortable. For men 
/ and women and littlé folks. 
| All sizes, post-paid, .. . . $1.50. 
Special brace, extra strong, 2.00. 
NOTE. Send names of two dry 
goods or furnishing dealers who 
have not the Gamble Brace, and 
* one will be sent you prepaid, for 
$1.25. Your money back if you are not satisfied. Send 
snug chest measure over vest. Sent C. 0. D. prepaid 
for examination, if you ee. Send for Booklet. 
Christmas Braces in finest satin, #1 extra. 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace Co., Dept. F, Chicago. 


THOMSON’S 
“ Glove-Fitting Corsets” 


Give beauty to the figure 
and perfect fit to the 
dress. The new style 

of Paris shape—short 
hip—is the height of 
Corset refinement. 








— 








Sold Everywhere 
at prices from 


$1 to $5 pair 


Be sure to ask for 
the Thomson 
“ Glove-Fitting ” 


Handsome Catalogue, 
fF Illustrated, costs only 
on —“ the asking. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
345 Broadway, - New York City 
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Indigestibles 


The outer covering or shell of grain 
is entirely indigestible, yet we see 
uantities of persons filling the 
elicate stomachs of children with 
oats in some form or whole wheat 
roducts. Not only is there little 
ood in these preparations but there 
is a lot of positively detrimental stuff 
which irritates the stomach and im- 
pairs the digestion. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is composed of only the part of the 
grain useful as a food—it is palatable, 
nutritious, and digestible. 


Aseries of gravures which we issue will in- 
terest you. They age really fine, and you get one 
with two packages of Cream of Wheat. Your 
grocer has them. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, M:an. 


HOLDFAST HAIRPINS 


Absolutely Hold the Hair. 


One of many testimonials: 
Chicago, Ill., Mech. 23, 1898. 
Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
For light weight, dura- 
bility and comfort, for 
heavy, long hair, your 
hairpin has no equal. 
IINNIE FLARDING. 
Lighter than bone, 
will not warp, split or 


"See 96, 2% and 
Size + 3 anc 
inches ; Gaite, black, 
brown or . auburn. 
Also 4% inches, with 
heavy prongs for braid 
or bonnet use. 
If your dealer will 
not supply you, send 
10c. in stamps for sam- 
= of six smail or one 
arge, stating whether 
hair is heavy. or 
light. See 
card bears name 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO., 

































Box 55, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 








has found the Old Organ- 
ist seated athis . . . . 


ESTEY 


Many an Estey Organ 
which has given voice to 
the Christmas carols for 
twenty-five years is found 
tuneful to-day. Many a 
home will have a. new 
Estey for Christmas. 

Will yours ? 


As a Christmas Souvenir, we will 
present a limited number of beautiful 
prints of the above picture of ‘‘The 
Old Organist,’’ enlarged (size 7x 6 
inches), to those who appreciate it 
enough to send 2c. to defray postage. 


Many a Christmas 





COPYRIGHTED, ESTEY ORGAN CO. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vt. 


“The Old Organist.” 



















Look for this 
trade-Mark. 


Stvle GO!. Finest 
Imported Patent Calf, 
English Cloth Top, Silk 
Stitched, Opcra Heel, 
and Light, Fiexible Soic. 

” 

Other styles in light turned or 
heavy ertension welt soles, lace 01 
button, black or tan-colored kid, are 
illustrated in our Catalogue. Well shoe 
has inner sole of pure cork, which acts as a 
cushion, adding much to their comfort, and is 
a preventire of cold and dampness. 





One Dealer to a Town Sells the 
























Best of all Women’s Shoes, 


“ULTRA 


We agree to refund your money should 
the Ultra fail to fit or please. 


In localities where it is impossible to reach a regular 
dealer, the $3.50 may be remitted direct to us by per- 
sonal check, N. Y. Draft, express, or P. O. money- 
order. We will mail or express to remote points 
anywhere in the U. S., delivery charges prepaid. 


E want every woman in the country to know 
about Ultra Shoes, to have the same 
confidence in them that we have, to know 
how well they're made and of what good 

material. They are the equal of shoes you have 

paid $5 and $6 for. No matter how much you 
pay you cannot secure a better fit, daintier 
styles or more comfort than in The Ultra, 
which costs but $3.50 per pair. Small profits 
and large sales enable us to sell you at one- 
third less than you have ever before paid for 
the same quality. 


5 The same 
* price always. 
Catalogue Free. 


MOORE-SHAFER 
SHOE MFG. CO., 


201 Main St., Brockport, N.Y. 
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“Littte Boy Bue.” 


EUGENE FIELD. 
don't you Hill | come; he said, 
end” de et make any nowse: 
Aye, fit ihe same Boy Bive they stand, 


old pl 
Awaiting the t a. little hand, 


The smile rj a little face 











Game of Poems 


A ‘‘ Fireside Game’’ of interest 
to every one. 52 beautiful illus- 
trations of the most popular 
poems. Realistically depicts the 
works of such favorites as Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Eugene Field, 
Tennyson, Byron, Scott, Robert 
Burns,, etc. Very handsomely 
printed and each card highly pol- 
ished. Back design shows home 
of Longfellow surrounded by an 
artistic spray of goldenrod in col- 
ors. A fascinating game to play. 


Sold by dealers ; or sample pack, prepaid,35c. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER. Serssaiendsgncot 


pon good for 10 cents in part payment for 


Sent FREE to introduce 
our large line of Card 














sample game at your dealer’s, or remit us 
full price of game - it will be mailed 


af 





COPYRIGHTED, 1898, BY THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., CINCINNATI. 


Home Games and How to Pla 
will send IS an order for one, F 
(mention dealer’s name and address). 


Them — Illustrated (price 25 cents), sent for 10 cents in stamps; or we 
iE, at your dealer’s, on receipt.of two Fireside Game wrapper bands 
Address Department 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 


with coupon and book 
















PEER among small bores. 





soft- nosed, mushroom, 
trations, all calibres 22 to 


Happy Holiday © 


if only some thoughtful friend 
would present him witha 


Marlin Repeating Rifle. 


The Mar.in Move of 1897, a take-down repeater, using 22 short, 
22 long and 22 long-rifle cartridges in one arm, is WITHOUT A 
They cost a trifle more in the be- 
ginning, but you have three rifles in one, and 
the SUPERIOR MATERIAL Usep makes them long- 
lived and much the cheaper in the end. ¢ 
Our 195-page book(just out) tells allaboutthem. +: 
Up-to-date information about powders, black 

and smokeless; proper size, quantities, how to 

load ; hundreds of bullets, lead, alloyed, jacketed, 
etc.; trajectories, pene- 


arms, and 1,000 other things, including many 

trade secrets never before given to the public. 
FREE ‘f you will send stamps for postage to 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 







45; how to care for 














A new skate that prevents the little ones from ouiieg 
or spraining their ankles 


The “Never-Break” “Sled-Skates.” 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 


7, 8and 9inches in lengtl 1. The only absolutely safe 
chanee for children. Fapec ‘ally adapted for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. lf your dealer does 
not handle them, Rs us, giving his name, and we 
will supply you at the same price—prepaid. 

dn ordering state size desired. 
The Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MORE EGGS =: 


S 
will I lay,evenin g& 
% 








inge will keep me j 
A. condition. 
ow to do thi 

and many other ¢ 
. f 


practical points — 
worth dollars toall 
who want to make 
more money out of 
poultry—are con- 
tained in 


FARM- 
POULTRY, 


The Best POULTRY 
PAPER. Published 


Sample ¢ Copy Sent Free. 





Twice a Month. Costs only $1.00 a year. 
1.8. JOHNSON &CO., 23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 











‘The 
wood 


A high-class 
self-regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 

Price only $7. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; 
mailed free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR MEUSATSR, to those who 
name this pape 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 























tine Light 


~N 
of actual knowledge of the require- 
ments of good painting. You can get 
this knowledge without cost if you will 
send for our book of practical information 
about paints and painting. Explains the merits of 


PATTON'S -.<c PAINT 


and contains invaluable sug- 
gestions for everybody who 
uses paint. 


Liberal inducements and 
sole agency to dealers, 


JAMES E. PATTON CO., 
213 Lake Street, 
Milwaukée, Wis. 


Drop Everything! 


Close your desk! 
Pin a note on 
it saying: 

\ “Gone 
skating, 
back to- 
morrow.” 
Leave all 
care be- 
hind fora 
few hours 
and get 
out for 
some fun 
on the ice 
with 


Winslow Skates 


Too close application to business makes a 
machine of a man, and he comes to do his 
business as a machine would doit. The busi- 
ness man who will have the good sense to leave 
it all for a few hours and take some good 
wholesome out-of-door recreation—Skating— 
will return to his task able to do twice as 
much work and do it twice as well. Try it. 


Winslow Skates Sold Everywhere. 


Direct from factory, if not found at dealer’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of skates for 
1900 with Prices and Special Inducements to 
** Companion ’’ readers. 


SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 


SEND US NO MONEY. Inches wide sy tet 
jong. Ma — 
4 ek oh 





































rfumes,Soaps, 
. will secure you e couch.” No money re- 
Illustrated 



















uired with our order. We pay. th 
hie e 6 x) 
Catalogue &. A. FOLSOM & CO., 
Dept, A., 


198 ianear' 8t., Boston, Mase 
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III. 





PNAS 


I SHAVING 
SOAP 














grandfathers used before them — the 


the face. 
if your dealer does not supply you. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25 cts. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’), 
for toilet. 


Depots: London. 





YOUNG SHAVERS will be old shavers soon enough, and cannot become acquainted 

too early with the shaving soap which their fathers and grandfathers and great- 
“ONLY REAL SHAVING SOAP.” 
Williams’ Soaps have enjoyed a world-wide fame for their rich, creamy, never-drying 
lather, peculiar softening action on the beard, and soothing, 
They are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere. 


GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 10 c 
WHITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, 

6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 - 

Trial tablet for 2-cent ‘stamp. 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS’ COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 

Paris. 


For generations 


refreshing effect upon 
By mail 


— SHAVING TABLET, 25 cts. 


Exquisite also 


Dresden. Sydney. 



































DOCTORS GET BALD 


just like other people, and many of them have 
voluntarily written us, telling how they had cured 
their own and their patients’ dandruff and pre- 
vented baldness by using 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


the only absolutely sure remedy and cleanser for 
diseased scalps. It penetrates the scalp, and 
keeps the roots healthy so the hair can grow. 
Many so-called ‘‘Hair Restorers’’ contain poison- 
ous substances that frequently cause paralysis. 
Avoid them. 
Druggists sell it. Barbers use it. If yours does not, send 
#1.00 and his name for a bottle, prepaid, by express. 
A. R. Bremer Co., 23 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
CANADIAN DEPOT—Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd. Toronto. 








Christmas 


TO START THEIR MILEAGE FOR 
1900 ON NEW YEAR’S DAY 


The Veeder Cyclometer is a perfect in- 
strument—dust proof, water proof. positive 
action—as useful as your watch. It is 
made for 24, 26, 28, and 30-inch wheels. 
“——7~ 10,000 ae . eneat nick’ Id, $1.00 
—_—aen & eng’, 2.50 
Trip Cycl’tr, nick’ld, 1.50 
Gold-plated & eng'd, 4.00 
Illustrated Booklet Free. 
VEEDER MFG. CO.,Hartford,Conn,| 














Sooklet tells how this was done ( free). 

The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 
practical— makes a pint of ice-cream 
in three minutes. A _ necessity in the 
sick-room and a delight to children. 
Just the thing for a Christmas Gift. 


Natural wood tubs with mahogany finish. 
Brass hoops highly polished. ron parts 
beautifully nickeled. Ask your dealer for it. 
If he hasn't it, send his name and yours to 


DANA & Co., Dept. D, CLNCINNATI, OnTO. 














A gun which shoots as straight and as well 


but free from danger, 
smoke and noise. With a little practice any 
boy can become a crack shot. It will afford 
permanent amusement of an innocent and 
practical kind; the possession of a gun helps 
to make a boy a manly boy. 


The Daisy Air Rifle 


is the best gun made. It has black walnut 
stock, handsome nickeled steel barrel, globe 
sights, interchangeable parts. Our 2th cen- 
tury “ Daisy” (price $1.00) will shoot either 
darts or shot, while our “ Daisy ’ Repeater 
(price $1.25) will shoot 48 times without 
reloading. (Enough shot can be bought for 
10 cents to shoot the rifle 1000 times. Darts 
reduced to % cents per dozen.) 

If your dealer will not se ll you a “ Daisy 
(be sure the word “SDaisy ” is on the stock), 
send us his name and we will send you one 
from our factory, charges prepaid, on 


receipt of price. 
DAISY BUTTON and HANDSOME 
MILLUSTRATED BOOKLET } FREE 
THE DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A, 
"ececeececeeeecececece 


as any gun made, 
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